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TO  THE 

PUBLIC 


TH  E  Tour,  related  in  thefe  fmall  Vo- 
lumes, was  performed  in  1 791  and  1793, 
on  foot.  A  few  books,  two  fliirts,  and  a 
thin  cotton  jacket,  formed  all  my  equipage  : 
a  ilender  flick  was  my  only  defence  :  and  a 
fmall  knapfack  contained  all  my  wealth.  I 
went  upon  the  continent  with  every  difad- 
vantage  :  fhort-fighted,  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, without  a  paffeport,  with  very  little 
money,  and,  unfortunately,  of  military  ftature. 
My  companion,  for  fometime,  alleviated  the 
diftrefs  of  my  fituation  ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  England,  I  was  obliged  to  ftruggle  with 
French  jealoufy,  and  German  recruiters. 
The  Journey,  howrever,  which  I  marked  out 
before  I  left  England,  I  religioufly  performed: 
and  as  exercife  and  the  climate  improved  my 
health,  and  corrected  my  confHtution  of  an 
afthmatic  affection,  I  returned  home  with  in- 
creafed  bodily  vigour. 
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In  the  fummer  of  1793,  I  projected  the  re- 
newal of  this  unparalleled  pleafure  ;  and  hav- 
ing found  a  companion  who  was .  willing  to 
partake  of  the  hard  fare  of  a  Pedeftrian,  we 
haftened  to  vifit  the  armies  of  the  allies,  and 
examine,  with  our  own  eyes,  who  were  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  focial  order.  Du- 
ring both  excursions  I  kept  a  fmall  Journal  ; 
but  not  then  having  the  moil:  diftant  idea  of 
introducing  the  incidents  of  the  journey/  or 
my  obfervations  to  the  public  notice,  I  did  not 
make  the  minute  remarks  of  a  publishing  Tra- 
veller. The  pleafures  of  a  Pedeftrian  Ram- 
ble were  ever  predominant  in  my  mind  ;  and, 
during  the  many  happy  hours  I  fpent  in  the 
fociety  of  a  friend,  as  our  converfations  were, 
alternately,  directed  to  the  lingular  fortunes 
and  viciffitudes  of  my  friend's  life,  and  the 
various  incidents  of  a  Pedeftrian  Tour,  I  was 
urged  to  the  arrangement  of  the  anecdotes 
which  fill  the  pages  of  the  Wanderer.  In 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  redundance  of 
animal  fpirits,  a  promife  is,  frequently,  rafhly 
exacted,  and  imprudently  acquiefced  in.  Our 
friendfhip  was,  foon  afterwards,  interrupted : 
J  curfed  the  chain  of  incidents  which  occa- 
(ioned  it ;  and  though  then  oppreffed,  and  ftill 

galled 
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galled  by  a  fancied  injury,  I  fought,  and 
have  obtained  relief  in  the  performance  of  my 
promife.  The  refleftions,  which  I  have  in 
many  places  fubjoined,  will  not,  I  hope,  alarm 
anyone's  pious  belief;  and  though  that  friend, 
or  every  individual,  may  not  be  prepared  to 
confider  the  ordinances  and  regulations  of 
religious  fyftems,  as  equally  true,  equally  falfe, 
and  equally  ufeful,  they  will  pardon  the  ebul- 
litions of  my  mind ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree 
with  me  in  my  ideas  of  religious  prejudices, 
they  will,  I  hope, — I  am  fore  my  friend  will — 
allow  me  the  merit  of  virtuous  intentions. 

If  that  friend  knew,  that  I  employed  the  lei- 
fure  hours,  immediately  after  our  altercation, 
and  during  the  fubfequent  abfence,  in  writing 
and  arranging  the  matter  of  the  firft  volume  ; 
that  this  exercife  of  the  mind  relieved  me  from 
many  hours  of  anxiety  and  reproach ;  and 
when  my  refle&ions  were  dire£led  to  the  po- 
litical, or  other  fubjefts,  we  had  difcufled  to- 
gether, that  I  lamented  that  politics,  a  mifcon- 
ceived  opinion,  or  neceffity,  fhould  have  cre- 
ated a  divifion  between  perfons,  whom  a  fimi- 
larity  of  temper,  of  habits,  and  in  general  of 
fentiments,  would  otherwife,  have  united  in  the 
moft  perfect  and  ccr^/Wfriendfhip,  I  might  ex- 
pect 
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peel:  a  renewal  of  the  fame  kind  fervices,  once 
received,  and  friendly  beftowed. 

I  court  only  the.  f miles   and  patronage  of 

,   and  the  public ;  and  though  courte- 

oufly  denied  the  honour  of  addrefling  this  de- 
fultory  labour  to  a  noble  lord,  I  trull;  that  he, 
and  the  public,  will  find  an  hour's  amufement 
in  the  perufal.  When  peace  fhall  be  reftored 
to  convulfed  Europe,  if  the  fubordinate  labours 
of  my  profeffion  will  then,  as  the  paucity  of 
bufinefs  would  now  permit,  and  if  the  fcanty 
flate  of  an  exhaufled  purfe  will  fupply  the  little 
viaticum  of  a  Pedeftrian  Tour,  I  purpofe  to 
dedicate  a  few  fummer  manths,  a  long  vaca- 
tion, to  the  pleafures  of  relaxation  ;  and  if  I 
fhould  then  obferve  any  thing  ^worthy  of  the 
public's  notice  in  the  renovated  people,  or 
country  of  France,  and  could  pointedly  con- 
traft  the  manners,  cufioms,  and  opinions  of 
the  monarchy,  with  the  fentiments  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  liberty,  I  fhall  moft  eagerly 
wifti  to  intrude  another  Volume  upon  their 
patronage,.     , 

JOS.  L.  WILKINSON. 

Gray's  Inn, 
1 8///  j4pril,  1795. 
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CHAP.    I. 

ON  LEAFING   ENGLAND. 

^HE  boat  could  not  fet  fail  for  two 
hours  ;  and  having  previoufly  ex^. 
amined  the  wonders  of  Dover  Caftle, 
and  liftened  with  infantine  credulity  to 
the  fairy  tales  of  departed  worth,  I  then 
walked  weftward  of  the  town  to  Shake- 
fpeare's  Cliff.  Thence  I  furveyed  the 
narrow  channel  of  water,  which  fo  hap- 
pily divides  England  from  the  reft  of 
Europe ;  and  which,  did  my  country- 
men know  how  to  profit  by  their  infular 
fituation,  would  divide  them  from  the 
Vol.  I.  B  xnifery 
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mifery  and  politics  of  the  Continent, 
Secure  in  our  native  freedom,  envi- 
roned by  a  dangerous  and  tempeftuous 
ocean,  we  might,  amidft  the  whiftlings 
of  the  ftorm,  calmly  behold  the  con- 
vulfions  of  the  world ;  aloof  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ruffian  Czarina,  the 
pride  of  the  German  Casfars,  the  mur- 
derous glory  of  the  Pruffian,  or  the 
intriguing  mediation  of  the  French 
Monarchs,  we  might  laugh  at  their 
combinations;  and  however  our  huma- 
nity deplores  the  calamitous  deftiny  of 
Poland,  and  its  patriot  King,  though 
our  hearts  curfe  the  regal  oppreffors  of, 
that  ill-fated  people,  prudential  motives 
will  warn  my  countrymen  againft  any 
foreign  alliances  to  fupport  or  deftroy 
their  unjuft  aggreffions. — In  the  fweet 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  domeftic 
quiet,  revered  abroad,  as  a  nation  va- 
liant, generous,  and  free,  under  the 
halcyon  reign  of  a  conftitutional  King, 

and 
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•afid  by  the  rapid  extenfion  of  virtue 
and  philofophy,  Britons  fhall  induftri- 
cufly  cultivate  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
and  foon  fpurn  the  minifterial  devices, 
which  have  too  often  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  and  murder,  under  the 
fpecious  name  of  honourable  war,  or 
for  the  imaginary  fupport  of  a  political 
balance.  A  brave  and  free  people,  whofe 
ancient  valour  has  extorted,  even 
from  their  enemies,  a  well-earned  re- 
nown—-whofe  anceftors  have  taught 
mankind  the  facred  principles  of  poli- 
tical truth,  will  rejoice  to  fee  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  arife,  like  a  phcenix, 
from  the  allies  and  corruption  of  their 
defpotic  rulers,  and  affert,  like  them, 
the  imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man. — 
Exercifed  in  the  inveftigation  of  moral 
andpolitical  good,  no  longer  confident 
in  the  fubmiffive  doQrines  of  indefea- 
fible  right,  divine  delegation,  or  the 
more  infulting  claims  of  catholic  infal- 

B  2  libility, 
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libility,  the  human  mind  will  cautioufly 
examine  the  motiyes  of  conduft— will 
wifely  deprive  minifterial  verbofity  of 
its  gilded  arguments — and  will  learn  to 
be  virtuous,  and  loyal  to  truth,  from 
the  convi&ion  of  reafon. 

The  pages  of  hiftory  are  blackened 
by  a  long  unbroken  detail  of  public  or 
private    crimes,    of  regal   oppreffions, 
national  follies,  and  popular  infurrec- 
tions :   and,  in  this   more  enlightened 
period,    the    happinefs   of  man  feems 
the  fmalleft    confideration   of  Iegifla- 
tors ;  the  greatnefs  of  the  nation,  the 
acceffion  of  territory,  a  fplendid  mili- 
tary eftabliihment,  to  overawe  the  fub- 
jefts  at  home,  or  a  formidable  marine, 
to  carry  difmay  and  terror,  the  glory  of 
their  name,  to   unknown — unenvying 
nations — -the  increafe  of  revenue,  and 
the  creation  of  a  preponderating  arif- 
tocracy,  employ  all  the  induflry,  abi- 
lities, 
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lities,  and  virtue  of  minifters  in  the 
courts  of  modern  Europe.  From  the 
example  of  fociety,  in  the  ill  confti- 
tuted- governments  of  antiquity,  little 
information  can  be  deduced  to  guide 
the  fpeculative  conclusions  of  philofo- 
phers :  war,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
public  mind  towards  a  fancied  enemy, 
were  neceffary  expedients  of  policy ; 
and  in  the  confequent  agitation,  a  mo- 
narchical, or  an  ariftocratical,  tyranny 
(talked  forth  in  dire  array,  and  with  more 
infidious,  poifonous  powers,  gave  the 
laft  and  fatal  wound  to  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  their  country.  Roufed  by 
oppreflion,  the  people  have  made 
dreadful  efforts  to  regain  their  liberty: 
but,  without  an  objeft,  and  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  political  juftice, 
they  exercifed  their  fovereignty  by 
momentary  vengeance  on  their  de- 
ceivers, and  again  funk  into  their 
ignoble  flavery. 

B  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  reileftions,  and  the  fight  of 
the  oppofite  fhores,  the  outrage  of 
war,  and  the  ferenity  of  the  atrnofphere, 
produced  many  doleful  fenfations.— 
From  the  convulfions  of  the  people,  the 
mind  haftily  reverts  to  national  preju- 
dices ;  and  I  could  difcover  no  rational 
grounds  for  the  frequent  wars  between 
England  and  France  :  the  literal  or  li- 
beral conftruftion  of  an  old  treaty,  or 
the  poffeffion  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
American  defarts,  were  trifling  objefts, 
fet  in  competition  with  the  happinefs 
andrepofe  of  millions.  My  mindfhrank 
with  horror  ;.  but  with  pleafure  again  re- 
turned, to  contemplate  the  bleffings 
the  liberty  and  facred  equality  of  my 
countrymen,  and  with  heart-felt  lively 
j  oy5  contrafted  our  envied  greatnefs,with 
the  mifery,  ignominious,  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  human  fpecies,  in  the 
more  benign  climates  of  Europe.- — 
But   whence   arifes   this   extraordinary 

diftintliou? 
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diftinftjon? — or,  why  lliould  the  moft 
favoured  gifts  of  Heaven  be  not  equally 
participated  ? — Are  Frenchmen  too  fri- 
volous ? — Is  the  air  of  liberty  too  tern- 
peftuousfor  the  glowing  regions  of  the 
South  ?— Will  not   the  gravity   of  the 
Spaniard,  the    fenfuality    of    Italy,  or 
the  phlegm  of  Germany,   admit,  or  be 
improved  by:  the  operation  of  reafon  ? 
What!     the   holy  inquifition    fcanda- 
lized? — St.   Carlo  Barromeo,  and  the 
guardian  faint    of  Naples,  elevated  to 
deferted  ftreets  ?  and  the  twenty  thou- 
fand  priefts  of  the  Sicilian  capital,  in 
the   fcrupulous   performance   of   their 
vows,  embrace  the  poverty,  abftinence 
and  chaftity  of  their  kindred  Lazza- 
roni  ?  or  with  adoration,  more   bene- 
ficial to  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and 
more    acceptable    to  the   Omnipotent, 
induftrioufly  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?     If  in  the  moment  of  reforma- 
tion, the   oppreffed   fhould  forget   the 

B  4  golden 
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golden  rules  of  juftice  and  moderation* 
and  compel  their  former  matters  tofeek 
a  land  of  refuge,  America  will  afford 
an  inviolable  afylum  to  honeft  induf- 
try ;  and  the  Englifh  nation,  where 
every  man  is  rich,  fufpending  their 
penal  ftatutes,  will  generoufly  open  the 
public  purfe,  increafed  by  the  parfi- 
mony  of  an  heaven-born  minifter,  and 
his  favourite  appropriation  of  millions, 
and  lavifhly  fupply  the  wants  of  thefe 
Innocent  emigrants. 

The  revolutions  of  focieties  are 
truly  dreadful  periods ;  and  the  long 
inftability  of  new-formed  governments, 
whofe  authority  is  not  obeyed  from 
habitude,  fhould  deter  the  politician 
from  fudden  innovations.  The  confe- 
quence  is  uncertain;  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  as  in  England,  may  be 
firmly  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of 
defpotifm,  or  the  abfolute  authority  of 

the 
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the  monarch  be  more  indiffolubly  ce- 
mented by  the  deftruciion  of  the  Rights 
of  the  people.  Hiftory  prefents,  in 
each  alternative,  a  melancholy  lift  of 
fufferers,  maffacred,  profcribed,  or 
who  fhunnine  the  greater  evil,  and  (till 
fond  of  life,  joyfully  embraced  a  volun- 
tary or  compulfive  banifhment.  The 
world  feems  black  with  crimes  :  the 
moft  early  records  abound  with  perfe- 
ction, and  fuffering  innocence;  and 
though  mankind  have  progreffively 
improved  in  arts,  fciences,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity,  the  minds  of  my 
fellow  creatures  are  ftill  too  much 
tinged  with  prejudice,  perfecution,  and 
blood.  In  the  Athenian  democracy,  the 
moft  exalted  virtues,  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country,  were  generally 
rewarded  with  the  oftracifm ;.  and  in 
the  convulfions  of  the  times,  the  friends, 
of  liberty,  or  the  tyrant  and  his  fup- 
porters,  alternately  fuffered  under  the 
B  5  knife 
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knife  of  the  viftor.  In  the  dominions 
of  the  tyrant,  we  generally  find  more 
peace  and  tranquillity;  but  foliludinem 
faciuni,  pacem  appellant :  a  republic  dis- 
plays, in  every  branch  of  fociety,  more 
energy  and  virtue.  The  democracies 
of  Greece,  like  large  bands  of  rob- 
bers, under  the  capricious  direftion 
of  a  favourite  captain,  made  inceffant 
attacks  upon  their  weaker  neighbours; 
and,  unlefs  fome  ftrong  external  force 
compelled  their  union,  ^they  feldom 
felt  for  the  good  of  their  general  coun- 
try. Weakened  by  mutual  attacks, 
and  blended  with  the  monarchy  of  Ma- 
ced'on,  they  finally  became  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  muft  leave 
it  to  ftronger  genius  to  confider  the 
caufes  of  the  greatnefs,  and  fuccefsful 
ambition  of  that  people.  But  what- 
ever virtues  were  inheritable  in  the 
Roman  charafter,  the  leaft  obferving 
eye  difcovers  ftains  of  the  deepeft  dye; 

and 
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and  the  hiftory  of  the  republican  vir- 
tues, prefents  as  many  Galamitous  lef- 
fons  to  mankind,  as  the  vices  of  the 
imperial  defpots.  But  amidft  the  fero- 
city and  fanguinary  turbulence  of  the 
people,  the  phiiofopher  paufes  with 
pleafure  upon  the  magnanimity  of  the 
fenate,  and  laments  the  evils  of  the 
conftitution,  which  neceffarily  com- 
pelled a  foreign  war  to  preferve  the 
internal  peace.  Beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  infant  republic,  the  mod 
deferving  and  patriotic  of  its  people 
were  banifhed  by  the  temporary  eleva- 
tion of  the  patrician  or  plebeian  party; 
and,  in  fucceffive  ages,  the  provinces 
of  Greece  and  of  Afia  were  crowded  by 
the  unhappy  exiles  of  Rome* 

Each  period  of  human  exiflence  is 

furcharged  with  wretchednefs.      In  the 

days    of  the    Roman    emperors,  when 

their  empire  filled  the  civilized  world., 

B  6  aa 
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as  it  was  impoflible  to  efcape  the  ven- 
geance of  their  incenfed  tyrant,  many 
fondly  chofe  the  dire  alternative  of 
fuicide.  But  the  unfortunate  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  have  always  found  a 
fecure  refuge  in  fome  neighbouring 
ftate.  The  royalifts  of  England,  flying 
from  republican  and  fanatic  perfecu- 
tion,  obtained  a  generous  prote&or  in 
the  King  of  France;  and  the  wretched 
Huguenots,  in  their  turn,  repeopled 
the  wafted  plains  of  England,  and 
introduced  into  our  kingdom  a  fpirit  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  But  the 
fa£iions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelins 
did  not  terminate  fo  happily :  and  as 
the  banditti,  not  finding  a  proteftor, 
knowing  not,  or  too  proud  to  receive 
the  honeft  gains  of  trade,  were  com- 
pelled to  gain  their  fuftenance  by  the 
wicked  means  of  robbery;  the  word 
has  unfortunately  loft  its  primitive 
fenfe,  and  is  received  among  the  lan- 
guages 
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guages  of  Europe,  as  expreffive  of  the 
moft  villainous  debafement  of  man- 
kind.  The  Englifh  republicans  and 
regicides,  finding  no  afylum  in'  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  threw  themfelves 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  reftored  King. 
One,  however,  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  peaceable  retirement  of  Vevay,  on 
the  rich  lake  of  Geneva.  Had  nature 
granted  him  a  long  life,  his  paffive 
revenge  might  have  been  gratified  by 
the  fight  of  a  fugitive  defcendant  of 
his  perfecutor,  who,  denied  a  refuge  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  necefTarily  em- 
braced what  by  infpiration  is  called  a 
curfe,  the  condition  of  a  fugitive  and 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  : 
and  if  he  had  judged  of  the  fentiments 
of  his  countrymen,  by  the  letter  of  the 
prime  minifter,  to  the  advoyer  of  the 
diftrift,  he  would  have  been  pleafed, 
that  they  had  at  length  difcovered 
"  the  accurfed  race.'* 

Though 
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Though  at  prefent  we  rail  at  demo- 
cratic inftitutions,  from  them  the  per- 
fecuted  claim  prote&ion  ;  and  from 
their  honeft  impartial  line  of  condu£t, 
the  reprefentations  of  courts  have 
feldom  forced  them  to  depart,  or  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  hofpitality.  Vol- 
taire at  Ferney,  and  Roufleau  in  his 
retirement  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  foli- 
cited,  and  obtained,  the  one  a  tempo- 
rary, the  other  an  inviolable  afylum  ; 
and  upon  u  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Laufanne,.  under  a  mild  government, 
amidft  a  beauteous  landikip,  in  a  life  of 
leifure  and  independence,  and  among 
a  people  of  eafy  and  elegant  manners,  " 
the  hiftorian  of  the  Roman  empire 
'"  enjoyed  the  varied  pteafures  of  re- 
tirement   and  fociety/5 

.Banifnmentf  though  it  in  general  di- 
minifhes,  fometimes,  however,  increafes 
the  means  of  happinefs  and  enjoyment. 

From 
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From  the  enterprize   of   their  youths, 
the  Greeks  founded  colonies,  and  fpread 
the  elegance  and  refinement    of  their 
manners:  and  fome  of  the  kingdoms  of 
modern  Europe,  in  a  baftard  imitation  of 
the  Grecian  colonies,  peopled  the  de- 
farts  of  America  with  the  outcafts,  and 
moft  villainous  of  fociety.    In  the  pro- 
vince   of  Brazil,  the    Portuguefe    ftill 
maintain  an  extended  empire  over  the 
virtuous  defcendants  of  the  convicts  ; 
and    in    the    United    States    of   North 
America,    their  honeft   children    have 
joined  in  eftablifhing  a  virtuous,,  and 

independent  democracy. 

■ 

The  defpots  of  Raffia,  armed  with 
the  law  and  the  fword,  whofe  will  is 
irrevocable,  banifh  the  moft  enlight- 
ened of  their  obnoxious  fubjecls  to 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  ;  and  the  Swedifh 
officers,  who  unfortunately  were  made 
prifoners  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  there 

dragged 
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dragged  out  their  miferable  exiftence, 
and  by  their  polifhed  manners  ferved 
to  enlighten  the  defart  gloom.  The 
unfortunate  obje£ls  of  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  German  Princes  are, 
in  general,  {hut  up  in  the  fortreffes 
and  petty  caftles  of  thefe  little  def- 
pots  ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  foli- 
tary  inhabitants  of  the  cells  of  Ko- 
ningftein  and  Magdebourg*  may  be 
heard  before  the  throne  of  heaven, 
with  the  louder  fhouts  of  the  French* 
from  the  'marfhes  of  the  Lower  Hun- 
gary. 

In  that  gloriousperiod  of  France,  when 
their  monarchs  fhone  in  the  zenith  of 

their 

*  When  the  philanthropic  Howard  recom- 
mended folitary  cells,  it  had  not  furely  occurred  to 
him,  that  a  tyrannical  government  might  make 
them  the  inflruments  of  their  vengeance.  -The 
people  of  England  fhould  regard,  as  dangerous  to 
their  liberties,  the  erection  of  barracks,  and  the 
further  extenlion  of  prifonf ,  with  folitary  cells, 
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their  power,  when  the  happinefs  of 
the  fubje£t  was  fecured  by  the  fmiles 
of  a  King,  great  and  good,  the  obje&s 
of  minifterial  difpleafure  were  impri- 
soned, either  in  public  or  private  baf- 
tiles,  or  were  fometimes  indulged  with 
a  peaceful  retirement  at  their  country 
houfes.  Few  were  permitted  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  however,  it  arbitrarily  abridg- 
ed the  liberty  of  man,  and  is  therefore 
injuftifiable  ;  and  even  the  *convi8:  of 
Scotland,  on  whom  the  law  has  pro- 
nounced fentence  of  banifhment,  though 
he  can  rove  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  the  Severn,  may  regret  the 
pleafures  of  his  country. 

I  was  leaving  my  country ;  my  ba- 
nifhment, though  not  voluntary,  was 
not  occafioned  by  fear  of  punifhment ; 
and,  in  the  indefcribable  pleafures  and 
variety  of  a  pedeftrian  ramble,  I  hoped 
to  beinftru&edandamufed.   Iflfhould 

unfortunately 
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unfortunately  imbibe  any  of  their  opi- 
nions, if  my  heart  fhould,  in  time,  be 
attuned  to  theirs,  and  I  fhould  rejoice 
in  the  fubverfion  of  fuperftition  and 
feignprial  exemptions,  I  hope,  I  fhall 
not  be  therefore  lefs  acceptable  to  my 
countrymen  ;  and  though  the  violence 
of  a  revolution  may  frequently  wound 
our  feelings,  they  will  recolleQ:,  that  it 
is  the  fame  glorious  caufe,  for  which 
our  Hampden  bled  in  the  fields  and 
Sydney  on  the  fcaffold. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II 


FIRST  DAY  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  veffel  approached  the  Chores 
of  France;  and  we  gently  paffed 
before  the  wind,  in  a  fmooth  fea,  from 
near  Calais  to  Boulogne.  cc  Arrived" 
— was  eagerly  caught  in  the  cabin*, 
and  as  varioufly  articulated  by  the 
paffengers,  the  Englifh,  the  French, 
the  fick,  and  the  healthy.  Boulogne 
was  in  fight ;  the  cabin  was  foon 
cleared  of  its  loathfome  guefts ;  and  a 
boat,  announcing  the  difinterefted  in- 
tention of  landing  u  Mi  Lord  A'nglois" 
at  the  modeft  remuneration  of  three 
livres  par  tete ;  we  very  thankfully 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  paying 
our  adieus  to  the  rough-bofomed 
Neptune.       I    expeCled    every  '  thing 

new 
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new— we  were  in  fairy  land';  the 
naides,  and  fea  nymphs,  /were  fporting 
upon  the  edges  of  the  water  :  or  the 
benevolent  Nauficaa  with  her  young 
and  female  attendants*,  conduced  by 
fate,  had  come  down  to  the  ftrand  to 
wafli  their  garments,  and  were  ready 
to  affift  the  unfortunate  fharers  of  the 
fate  of  Ulyffes.  I  knew  not  what  to 
conclude;  but  arriving  in  the  moil 
Shallow  water,  our  boat  could  fwim  in, 
we  were  accofted  by  an  hundred  dif- 
ferent tones  of  voice,  requefting,  as  I 
was  informed,  that  they  might  carry 
us  to  fliore.  I  know  not,  but  French 
politenefs  would  undoubtedly  fay  the 
honour  of — I  wras  afhamed,  that  a 
woman  fhould  quiver  under  the  weight 
of  my  body;  and  refufed.  One  honeft 
vifaged  girl,  taking  hold  of  my  jacket, 
and  with  eyes,  that  glanced  conciouf- 

nefs 

*  Many  of  my  readers,  though  they  have  not 
$$$fi  the  reality,  may  have  feen  the  picture  of"  the 
Landing  of  Sir  John  Bull  and  Family  at  Calais.5* 
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nefs  of  the  equivoque,  chided  my  de-* 
lay,  and  my  falfe  delicacy,  pour  qoui  ne 
monies  vous  pas  ?—"  Pauvre  grijetieyri 
faid  an  ignorant  Marquis,  cc  /' Anglois 
ne  monte  jamais." 

I  was  happy  to  be  releafed  from  the 
jargon  of  French  I  heard  around  me  ; 
and  eagerly  entered  the  coach,  which 
was  waiting  for  the  paffengers.  After 
finifhing  a  breakfaft  of  coffee  and 
tea,  we  commenced  our  pedeftrian 
excurfion  ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
leaving,  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  bad 
adieu  to  Englifh  converfations. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  tra- 
veller had  left  a  friend,  or  a  miftrefs  in 
his  own  country,  he  might,  for  fome 
hours  of  the  firft  day,  mufe  upon  her 
beauty  and  goodnefs,  or  more  cooly 
eftimate  the  real  value  of  friendfhip. 
I  cannot  boaft  of  much  apathy  ;  and  my 

mind 
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mind  frequently  returned  with  linger- 
ing fondnefs,  to  the  obje£tof  the  heart* 

I  expe&ed,  and  I  found  every  thing 
new:  hearing  a  language,  different 
from  yours,  I  thought,  I  was  amidft  a 
new  order  of  beings;  not  able  to  un- 
deritand  the  meaning  of  the  founds,  I 
confoled  myfelf  v/ith  the  pleafure  of 
converfing  with  you;  and  amidft  the 
chaos  of  thoughts  and  reflections,  [and 
the  airy  creations  of  imagination,  if  a 
figh  efcaped,  I  was  happy. 

I  was  in  a  reverie  of  this  extraordi- 
nary kind:  I  had  embodied,  and  dif- 
embodied,  a  thoufand  fanciful  images ; 
and  was  plodding  my  weary  way  with 
liftlefs,  and  incautious  (lov/nefs.  The 
luxuriance,  or  the  barrennefs  of  na- 
ture, the  ftraw-thatched  filed  of  the 
cottager,  and  the  magnificent  chateaux 
f£  the  nobility,  pafled  before  my  eyes ; 

but 
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but  they  left  no  impreffion  upon  my 
mind  :  I  fancied  ,  I  had  feen  fuch 
views;  but  I  could  not  determine^ 
whether  it  was  a  minute,  an  hour,  or 
a  year  ago.  The  "bon  jour>  camarade" 
of  the  paffing  peafants,  did  not  awaken 
me  from  my  dream:  knowing  not 
what  ideas  they  had  agreed  to  attach 
to  thefe  founds,  I  proceeded  in  filent 
meditation. 

'Twas  a  calm;  the  clouds  impended 
heavy  above  me:  but  my  eye  was 
attra£ted  by  the  beams  of  the  meridi- 
an fun,  which  had  found  a  diftant  peep- 
hole in  the  north.  My  imagination 
n'ow  reftored  me  to  my  country:  I 
mufed  on  the  pleafures  of  memory ; 
and  alternately  turned  from  you  to  my 
friends,  to  the  gay  companions  of  my 
happy  youth  :  and  thefe  again  recalled 
the  bleffings  of  our  freedom,  and  our 
country.       I    lamented    my    unhappy 

fate : 
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fate  :  I  had  fipped  of  the  cup  of  liber- 
ty, fweetened,  as  it  had  been,  by  your 
affectionate  fondnefs :  and  I  hefitated 
to  accept  a  goblet  of  wine  from  the 
hand  of  a  fair  demoifelle,  whom  my 
imagination  had  created,  becaufe  fhe 
knew  not  how,  like  you,  to  mingle 
her  beverage  with  the  myrtle  of  free- 
dom, and  innocence.  I  thought,  fhe 
invited  me  to  drink ;  allons  Anglois, 
vive  le  roi :  but  my  prejudices  would 
not  permit  me  to  falute  the  enemy  of 
my  king.  Wifhing  to  be  courteous, 
I  endeavoured  to  affimilate  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  Bourbon,  and  a  Brunfwick  : 
but  the  one  I  found  divided  from  his 
fubjefts  by  deep  bodies  of  his  fol- 
diery ;  the  other  lived  in  the  boforn 
of  his  people : 

.1    Ou  pent  on  etre  mieux$ 
Q'au  fein  de  fa  famille — * 

But  had  I  then   known  this  favourite 

air 
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air  of  the  French  monarchy,  I  could 
not  in  juftice  have  applied  it  to  them* 
The  idea,  however,  ftruck  me,-  and  I 
referred  the  happinefs  of  the  expref- 
fion  to  my  own  country.  I  refufed 
the  offered  gifts  of  the  fair  (lave, 
and  with  my  eyes  fufFufed  with  tears, 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  the  diftant, 
brilliant  horizon,  the  fea-girt  ifle  of 
liberty— but  it  was  beyond  my  view  ; 
and  I  again  funk  into  myfelf.  The 
obje£t  of  my  impaffioned  fondnefs— 
and  my  friends,'  by  turns,  paiTed  before 
my  eyes  :  my  country  rufhed  upon  my 
wearied  Tenfes  ;  and  hearing  a  voice, 
I  thought  it  was  an  Englishman's,  be- 
hind a  diftant  "tree.  The  founds  came 
nearer:  my  expeftation  was  increafed: 
my  fenfes,  and  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, were  fufpendcd.  The  men  fat 
down:  an  afs,  the  partner  of  their  la- 
bours, came  on  :  'twas  of  Englifh 
fhape,  thought  I :  it  brayed,  and  I  ex- 
Vol.  I.  C  claimed, 
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claimed,  with  the  moft  violent  vocife- 
ration, "By  G — — -  here's  an  Englilh 
afs !"  The  fudden  exertion  deter- 
mined the  waking  dream.  I  laughed 
at  the  weaknefs  of  my  intelleQ. ;  my 
companion  frequently  related  this  ef- 
feft  of  my  reverie:  and  fome  vifion- 
ary  republicans,  deriding  either  my 
ignorance,  or  my  attachment  to  my 
king  and  country,  have  fince,  with 
malicious  pleafure,  repeated  the  whim- 
fical  incident,  and  direfled  the  eyes  of 
a  company,  with  their  fingers,  and 
"with  a  fmothered  laugh — Oui  !  Afne  ! 
oui  1 — Anglois* 

We  proceeded  quietly  along:  the 
ridicule,  which  my  companion  incef- 
fantly  dire&ed  at  me,  I  bore  with 
calmnefs.  I  confefled  the  juftice  of 
his  fatire :  but  the  reverie  had  fo  ab- 
sorbed my  fenfes,  that  I  (till  doubted— 
'No!   I  one  moment   believed,  that  it 

was 
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was  an  Englifh  afs.  We  entered  the 
village  of  Samers  : — I  continued  ftu- 
pidly  thoughtful. — ((  Come,  comrade/" 
faid  my  companion,  cc  to  dinner:  it 
will  expel  thefe  idle  vapours."  We 
needed  not  the  poft  houfe  :  our  viati- 
cum was  trifling,  and  our  wants  were 
eafily  fatisfied. 

If  he  does  not  underftand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  a  foreigner  will 
invariably  l3e  treated  as  a  child;  and 
fliould  his  phyfiognomy  b-e  the  mod. 
expreffive  in  Lavater's  collection,  he 
muft  not  be  offended,  if  his  treatment 
be  not  better  than  ours.  Two  pert 
fempftreffes,  who  were  working  in 
the  chamber,  continued  their  mer- 
riment, after  we  had  entered  ;  and 
as  we  did  not  fpeak  their  language 
we  were  not  men.  In  all  languages, 
I  believe,   the   expreffions  of  joy  are 

C  2  he 
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the  fame  ;  and  although  I  had  lately 
heard  fo  many  pleafantries  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  afs,  I  again  faid,  "  they 
-know  EngliOi." 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    III. 


PEDESTRIAN  RAMBLE. 

MY  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  prevented  the  early 
enjoyment  of  many  ludicrous  inci- 
dents :  but  as  their  frequent  occur- 
rence ftimulated  my  mind,  I  deter- 
mined to-  impofe  upon  myfelf  the 
mod  indefatigable  afiiduity.  Good 
refolutions  are  eafily  formed,  and  as 
eafily  deftroyed,  or  weakened  by  in- 
dolence, and  the  natural  inclination 
of  man  to  defer  the  hour  of  labour; 
and  as  my  companion  fpoke  French, 
and  was  attentive  to  my  novel  inqui- 
ries, my  mind  was  eafily  perfuaded  to 
fufpend  its  determinations,  and  rcpofe 
every    anxiety   upon   my   friend.      So 

C  3  trifling 
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triflng  was  my  progrefs  in  the  lan- 
guage, that  when  I  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  Geneva,  I  could  not  inform 
the  Conjigne  of  my  profeffion.  I  told 
him  I  was  voyageur :  the  word  I  had 
heard  frequently  repeated,  and  hoped 
he  would  confider  it,  as  a  fufficient 
defignation.  He  was  not  fatisfied:  I 
now  recolle&ed,  he  frequently  inter- 
rogated me  ^bout  cc  Metier— horolo- 
gerf"  Thefe  words  were  above  my 
comprehenfion. — "  Negotiant  ?"  This 
bore  fome  fimilitude  to  trade  •  and 
I  haftily,  and  with  truth,  replied, 
Non  !  non  !  non  I—"  II  intent  d  pre- 
fenf—vras  fpoken  by  all  prefent ;  and 
they  fmiled  complacently  upon  ce 
brave  garfon,  till  one,  with  fome  por- 
tion of  malice,  interrupted  their  po- 
liteness,,  by  the  repetition  of  fome 
thread-bare  wit— il  entent  feurement, 
mais  il  ne  comprent  pas." — Profeffion 
I     underftood;     and     attempting    to 

conftrue 
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conftrue  a  colloquial  expreflio-n  into 
intelligible  French,  I  flowly  uttered, 
"  Old!  un  de  la  hi" — cc  Et  d' Angle- 
ierre  ?'*  I  anfwered,  yes !  for  England 
was  my  country.  The  fame  malicious 
wag  again  excited  a  roar  of  laughter — 
voila  un  legiflateur.  Truth,  or  my  evil 
ftars,  now  degraded  me  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a  national  reprefentative  ta 
the  humble,  fordid  profeffion,  of  a 
<c  ProcureiiTy  Notaire — nonl  pas  avo- 
cat ;" — and  when  my  companion  ar- 
rived in  the  evening,  the  Configne 
amufed  himfelf  with  my  ignorance ; 
and  told  him,  he  had  given  me  a  Billet 
de  logement  at  an  inn — "  pas  trop  chere 
> — pas  mauvaife." 

We  did  not  wifh  to   be  Anglois  al- 
ways :   nor  did  Mi  Lord,  fo  frequently 
'  misapplied,    flatter     our    vanity.      To 
thefe   words    were    attached    the   idea 
of    riches:    and    our    purfc    was    too 

C  4  light 
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light'  to    preferve    the    reputation    of 
our  countrymen. 


We  frequently  profefled  to  be  poor 
Germans :  cc  But  you  are  coming  from 
England  ?>J  Yes ;  we  have  been  work- 
ing there.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
peafants,  who  boafted,  qu'ils  avoient 
JerviSy  addreffed  us  in  Alfatian  Ger- 
man ;  la  plaijanterie,  as  they  pleafed  to 
"term  qur  deceit,  was  foon  discovered; 
and  the  raillery,  they  were  anticipat- 
ing for  the  great  — — ~  German,  was 
eafily  converted  into  true  good  hu- 
mour, and  with  the  name  of  an  English- 
man, we  were  intitled  to  the  honour- 
able diftinftion  of  friends — les  Jreres 
aines.  de  la  liberie. 


Sometimes  we  were  fuppofed  to  be, 
fometimes  we  faid  we  were,  taylors  : 
if  a  (Iced,  ignorant  of  their  language, 
we    might    reafonably    demand    their 
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meaning :  fome  explained  it  by  their 
motions,  others  degraded  us  to  who 
"  racommode  de  vieux  habits,'9  Some- 
times we  confented  :  fometimes,  indig- 
nant at  their  degradation,  we  elevated 
ourfelv-es  to-  Gentifchommes,  or  took  re- 
fuge under  the  more  honourable  title 
of  merchants.  cc  Marchands  colporteurs 
je  crois  ?"  Out  !  or  non  !  as  it  fuited our 
caprice  :  and  the  tender-hearted  inn- 
keeper, wifhing  to  avoid  expending  his 
money,  or  to  encourage  us  to  goon; 
allured  us,  with  an  important  (hake  of 
the  head,  and  a  whifper  of  fmcerity, 
that  the  next  village  was  rich,  and  we 
might  there  fell  our  merchandize.  If 
we  thanked  him  for  his  polite  at  ten-* 
tion, — Monfieur  eft  tout-d-fait  fran^aisi 
he  returned  our  gratitude  with  the 
moil  ardent  wifhes  for  our  fuccefs  ; 
but  turning  to  his  wife,  winked,  fhrug- 
ged,  and  ridiculed  our  honeft  ciedu— 
Hty. 

G  5-  Lc*> 
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Les  jolies  villageoifeSy  anxious  to  fee 
our'  articles  of  traffic,  rebuked  us 
for  our  flownefs,  fometimes  afluring 
us,  that  they  would  buy  quelque  chofe  ; 
and  we  flowly  promifed,  after  we  had 
fatisfied  our  appetites.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  curious  were  affembled,  and 
waited  with  impatience.  Allez  chercher 
Mad'imoifelle  :  fhe  arrived,  and  conde- 
fcendingly  fmiled  upon  the  pauvres 
marchands.  Confident  of  her  beauty, 
natural  or  acquired,  or  fuppofing,  that 
the  poor  pedlars  fhould  be  contented 
at  the  honour  the  daughter  of  the  vil- 
lage lord  had  done  us,  (lie  commanded 
the  gay  payfannesto  open  our  pacquets, 
and  joined  the  fhout  and  ridicule  of 
all,  when  they  found  only  des  chemifes 
et  des  livres.  To  a  fhirt  de  fine  toile% 
we  very  naturally  affociate  an  idea  of 
its  neighbour,  the  fkin:  and  from  it 
produce  a  long  chain  of  refle&ions  and 
conclufions. — We  were  emigrants  ; 
and    this   begat   commiferation,   even 

in 
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m  the  hearts  of -a  democratic  peafantry. 
Madamoifelle  drew    nearer;    the  pay-- 
Jaunts  followed  her;  and  they  all  now 
faw   the   phyfiognomy,  the  mien,   and 
the  manners  of  happier  days — "  per- 
haps  of  the  nobility  of  Poland?5'— A 
fellow   fufferer  in    the  convulfions  of 
the  times,  fhe  now  alked  our  country  : 
we    were   pleafed   with  her  fympathy, 
and  increafed  her   curiofity,  for  cc  we 
came  from  a  very  dear  country."   We 
could  not  be  Germans,  for  an  old  man 
in    the    corner  of  the   fire-place,  had 
wifhed    to    claim    us    for    "  land/men. 
Deulsch  ?  Dtutsch  ?"— and,  in  the  minds 
of  the  villagers  prefent,  there  exiited. 
no  country  but  France  and  Germany. 
— No! — w€   are   Englifh  :    their  ideas 
took   a    new   courfe :    they  whifpered 
that  we  had  books ;   and  the  peafants 
concluded,    that    we    fhould    one  day 
be  fecretaries.      Madamoifelle,    whole 
heart    had,   perhaps,    been    lately    af- 

C  6  failed; 
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failed,-  fancied,  fhe  difcovered,  in  the 
natural  penfive  melancholy  of  an  Eng- 
lilli  countenance,  the  traits  of  an  un- 
happy lover,  and  that  the  commands  of 
an  imperious  miftrefs  had  configned 
him  to  this  miferable  deftiny.  'The 
peafants  were  continuing  to  fympa- 
thize  with  us,  and  fuggefting.  a  thou- 
fand  kind  and  tender  inquiries,  which 
Madamoifelie  was  preparing  ( to  put, 
when  -haftily  afking  for  our'  account, 
and  throwing  our,  bundles  of  neceffi- 
ties  and  confolations  upon  our  backs-, 
we  gave,  and  received  a  moft  fincere 
adieu — portez  vous  hieny  mes  amis. 

They  accompanied  us  to  the  door  : 
their  eyes  fpoke  the  language  of  pity  : 
we  turned  again,  and  without  moving 
our  hats,  encore  adieu  !  We  continued 
our  journey;  our  minds  frequently 
recurred  to  the  delightful  fcene  we  had 
left :  we  thought  of  it,  and  we  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  it  with  pleafure.  Long  time 
after  this  adventure,  a  converfation, 
fimilar  to  the  commencement  of  this, 
though  it  alfo  terminated  happily,,  threat- 
ened to  involve  me  in  troubles,  from 
which  my  moft  ingenious  devices  might 
have,  with  difficulty,  extricated  me. 

The  incident,  to  which  I  allude,  was 
fo  fimilar  to  what  I  have  juft  related, 
that  if  I  defcribed  it,  it  would  appear 
a  repetition  only:  and  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  encouraged,  and  gave 
their  curiofity  matter  to  feed  on.  A 
fufpecling  democrat  insinuated,  that  I 
appeared  tres-expert,  and  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  her  hufband,  "  un  brave  fol- 
dat  national^  conveyed  me  to  the  may- 
or. I  was  afked  feveral  queftions  ,* 
but  I  declined  to  anfv/er,  till  intro- 
duced before  the  proper  officer.  Le 
voild !"  but  I  could  fcarcely  believe, 
that   a  dirty  Bonnet  dc  la  Liberty  was 

the 
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the  infignia  of  mayoralty.  He  was 
new  in  office,  had  a  phyfiognomy  of 
benevolence  and  gaiety,  and  as  they 
told  me,  a  true  friend  of  his  country. 
My  hat  was  taken  off:  cc  Does  he  wear 
the  national  cockade  ?"  was  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  one  of  them 
difcovering  by  my  hat,  that  I  lived  in 
London,  exclaimed,  <c  //  eft  Anglois." 
Every  eye  was  now  fixed  upon  me  : 
I  exultingly  exclaimed,  cc  Qui  I  Je 
fuis  Anglois,  Ami  de  la  .liberie  >  et  de  la 
nation."  The  xnadame,  who  procured 
my  arreft,  was  now  foremoft  in  con- 
gratulation ;  and  I  was  conducted,  en 
trio7nphe>  to  the  evening  dance. 

A  journey  on  foot,  though  it  expofes 
you  to  many  inconveniences,  alfo  gives 
you  inexpreflible  delight;  and  though 
generally  treated  according  to  your 
appearance,  you  may  fometimes  affo- 
ciate  with    the    rich    and  the   proud. 

The 
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The  man  of  intelleft,  but  particularly 
an  Englifhman,  if  the  conduQ.  of  mi- 
nifters  has  not  altered  the  general  re- 
putation abroad,  may  fee  titles,  and 
fplendid  ignorance,  ftoop  before  him. 
Submiffive,  and  way-worn,  as  I  was, 
I  was,  once,  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
king.  Rex  vini  I  had  often  been:  but 
I  afpired  not  to  the  painful  pre-emin- 
ence of  the  king  of  the  French. 

We  were  at  Geneva,  when  a  courier 
announced,  that  the  king  had  left  Pa- 
ris: all  v/as  in  confufion:  the  drums 
£>eat  to  arms:  the  citizens,  fome  with 
their  military  coats  half  on,  and  muf- 
quets  in  hand — others  in  the  garb  of 
bourgeois,  were  flying  to  their  polls  : 
the  cannon  were  hauled  acrofs  the 
bridges  to  the  ramparts ;  and  every 
thing,  in  a  moment,  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enemy  at  the  gates.  In 
two   days   the  citizens   were  again   at 

reft, 
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reft,  and  in  this  feditious  democratic 
town,  joy  glift'ened  in  every  face,  when 
intelligence  was  received,  that  the  ki4ig 
was     flopped    (atirape)    at    Varennes. 
We  were  permitted  to  pafs  Verriere5\ 
and  even  at  Verfoi  the  major,  and  his 
foldiers,  had  difcovered  no  marks  of 
royalty ;  but  at  Rolle,  the  Marechaufee, 
wifhing  to  make  his  fortune,  and  .fuel- 
ling   with    the    important     fervice    he 
ihould  do  to   the   French,  arrefted  me 
in  the  name  of  Mejfeigneurs  de Berne, 
les  Amis  et  les  Allies  de  la  nation  Fran* 
faife.      I  had  always  been  content  with 
the  unadorned,  fimple  rank  of  citizen; 
but'  this  inexorable  patrole  forced  me 
to  wear,    for  an  hour,  the    cumbrous 
tiara  of  a  king.      He  afked  many  quef- 
tions,  which  I   could  fcarcely  anfwer; 
the  more  ignorant  I  appeared,  the  more 
he  fufpe&ed  a   deceit:    and  my   garb 
confirmed   his  fufpicions,   and  fed  his 
hopes.     He  gravely  afked.  the  gazing 
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company,  and  they  as  gravely  com- 
plied, if  the  king  might  not  eafily  "elude 
the  juflice  of  his  Cf  fubjefts,  dreffed 
like  him/5  I  told  him,  I  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  to  fupport  my  affertion, 
fpoke  in  my  own. language  :  he  doubt- 
ed not,  that  the  fugitive  Louis  fpoke 
Englifh,  and  that  the  king  could  con- 
ceal his  knowledge  of  the  French,  I 
continued  my  affeverations ;  and,  to 
have  avoided  the  hunted  name  of  Roi, 
I  would  willingly  have  accepted  the 
condition  of  the  moft  debafed  of  man- 
kind. "  Whence,  and  whither?"  I 
quickly  anfwered  :  <c  En  Italie?  He  ex- 
claimed— "  Mais  pourquoi?"  Had  I 
been  expert  in  the  Patois  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  or  had  I  known  French,  as 
he  did,  I  would  have  ftunned  his  fenfes 
with  Cameos,  Intaglios,  Apolios,  and 
Minervas,  more  than  the  name  of  king 
had  appalled  me.  But  in  my  penury 
of  language,   I   could  not   explain  my 

trade 
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trade  of  a  merchant,  under  which  I 
had  taken  refuge,  more,  than  I  was 
going  to  collefl  ^  des  chafes  curieujes — 
des  Antiques."  I  was  apprehenfive  of 
involving  myfelfin  difficulties;  and  I 
pointed  up  flairs,  uttering,  camarade. 
My  companion  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  it  required  all  his  exer- 
tions to  prove,  that  the  Swifs  had  not 
arrelted  the  king  of  the  French* 

But  the  pedeftrian  traveller,  after 
fuch  extraordinary  elevation,  mull  not 
become  prefumptuous ;  he  mull  bear 
the  common  occurrences,  and  dangers 
of  his  life,  with  common  fortitude,  nor 
fcorn  the  afpiring  defires  of  the  nymphs 
of  Mont  Blanc,  fhould  any  one  of  them 
think,  (he  could  be  happy  in  his  fo- 
ciety,  qt  exprefs  the  defire,  "  cle  fajjer 
Us  Montagues' avec  ce  brave  eiranger." 
If*  the  poor  Savoyarde  knows  little  of 
the  luxuries    of  Turin,   if  her  bofom 
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beats  not  with  the  ardour  of  a  Pied- 
montoife,  fhe  knows,  how  to  enjoy  the 
pleafures  of  the  fimple  paftoral  life,  and 
her  icy  nature  inclines  her  to  the  vir- 
tue of  conftancv. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  I  read 
Rouffeau's  account  of  his  paffage  over 
there  mighty  barriers ;  and  I  will 
(ketch  my  happinefs  in  his  words* 

w  I  journeyed  gaily:  no  accident 
troubled- my  mind:  I  was  in  the  hap- 
pieft  condition  both  of  body  and 
foul.  Young,  vigorous,  full  of  health, 
of  fecurity,  of  confidence  in  myfelf, 
and  others,  I  was  in  that  fhort,  but 
precious  moment  of  life,  when  its 
expanfive  plenitude  invigorates  the 
foul  in  all  its  fenfations,  and  embel- 
lifhes  all  nature  with  the  charms  of 
our  cxiftence, — No  fear,  no  doubts  of 

mv 
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my  deftiny,  difturbed  my  reveries :— no 
care — I  walked  lightly.  Youthful  de- 
fires,  enchanting  hope,  brilliant  pro- 
jefls  filled  my  foul.  Every  objeft,  that 
I  faw,  appeared  to  me  the  guarantee 
of  my  approaching  felicity.  In  the 
houfes  I  fancied  ruftic  banquets,  in- the 
fields,  romps  and  wanton  wiles,  riyu- 
lets,  baths,  promenades;  upon  the  trees- 
delicious  fruits,  under  their  (hades  vo- 
luptuous tiles  a  tiles ;  upon  the  moun- 
tains pails  of  milk  and  cream,  a  charm- 
ing liftleffnefsj  peace,  fimplicity, — the 
pleafure  of  going,  you  know  not 
whither.  Nothing  ftruck  my  eyes, 
that  conveyed  not  to  my  heart  fome 
charms  of  enjoyment,  The  fublime 
grandeur,  the  variety,  the  real  beauty 
of  the  fpeftacle,  made  this  charm  wor- 
thy of  reafon:  vanity,  too,  adminiftered 
its  pleafures.  To  go  into  Italy,  to 
bave  feen  fo  much  country,  to  follow 
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Hannibal  acrofs  the  mountains,  ap- 
peared to  me  a  glory  above  my 
years. 

m  I  never  had,  in  all  my  life,  an  inter- 
val more  truly  exempt  from  anxiety 
and  pain,  as  the  feveri  or  eight  days  of 
this  excurfion.  The  journee  of  Ma- 
dame Sabran,  to  whofe  pace  polite- 
nefs  required  we  Jhould  regulate  ours, 
was  only  a  long  promenade.  The 
remembrance  of  this  journey  has 
given  me  the  moft  lively  tafte  for 
every  thing  allied  to  it,  for  moun- 
tains, and  pedeftrian  excurfions.  I 
never  travelled  on  foot,  but  in  my 
youth,  and  then  always  with  delight. 
When  bufinefs,  and  baggage  to  carry, 
forced  me  to  become  a  gentleman, 
and  take  a  coach,  corroding  care,  em- 
barraffments,  and  conflraint,  mounted 
with    me;    I    had    no    pleafure,    but 

that 
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that  of   going — no  defire,  but  to  ar- 
rive/' 

An  agreeable  companion  increafes 
the  pleafares  of  a  journey:  he  may, 
indeed,  fometimes  interrupt  the  charms 
of  a  reverie  ;  but  his  converfation 
amply  fupplies  the  vacuity,  which  the 
mind,  if  totally  left  to  itfelf,  is  unable 
to  bear.  If  you  travel  by  yourfelf, 
your  curiofity,  even  ennui,  will  ftimu- 
late  you  to  form  new  acquaintances : 
the  honeft  credulity  of  one,  the  art 
of  another,  the  implicit  confidence  of 
the  believer  in  images,  or  the  haughty 
and  fcornful  pride  of  the  philofopher, 
will  amufe  your  mind,  and  the  reflec- 
tions, they  varioufly  canfe,  will  enlarge 
your  underftanding. 

Of  the  numerous  companions  of 
my  journey,    each    had  his   charafte- 
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riftic  mark :  their  purfuits  were  va- 
rious, and  their  religious  and  political 
principles  were/  in  various  fhades, 
darkened  by  gloom,  or  enlightened 
by  hope  and  truth.  Some  repofed 
their  timid  confciences  upon  the 
craft  of  priefts  ;  others  philofophically 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  power  of 
thought.  The  foldier  extolled  the  va- 
lour of  his  brothers  in  arms:  the  prieft 
infinuated  the  fubmiffive  refpe£t  due 
to  his  dignity ;  and  the  Greek,  who 
could  not  admire  the  iron  government 
of  the  Turk,  with  fondnefs  exclaimed, 
that  he  was  defcended  from  the  ancient 
affertors  of  human  liberty;  and  be- 
caufe  his  country  had  once  produced 
Homer,  Socrates,  and  Apelles,  he 
wifhed  it  ftill  to  be  adored,  as  the 
feat  of  poefy,  philofophy,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

If  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  a  king  is 
too    infulated    for     thefe    republican 

times 
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times,  and  the  pedeftrian  fondly  claffes 
himfelf  above  the  condition  of  the 
Canaille,  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  well  ap- 
propriated term  of  a  knight  errant) 
the  Swini/k -'Multitude,  he  may  yet,  by 
the  donation  of  a  good  dinner,  or  a 
copious  profufion  of  wine,  be  intitled 
to  the  well-earned  privileges  of  nobi- 
lity. The  whole  Auberge  will  then 
refound  the  riches  and  goodnefs  of  this 
grand  feigneur :  but  let  him  go  to  the 
door,  or  into  the  qompany  of  men, 
who  have  not  tafted  of  his  liberality, 
and  he  immediately  finks  into  the  Am- 
ple man,  or  into  a  condition  more  dif- 
treffing,  than  a  flave — fC  He  is  a  re- 
cruit." 

This  word  recalls  the  miferies 
of  the  way-worn  traveller t  and  fuch 
is  the  unhappy  lot  of  man,  that  our 
pieafures  require  fome  alloy,  or 
we  lofe  their  relifh.  I  contemplated, 
at  a  far,  the  lofty  regions  of  the  Alps, 
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enumerated  the  dreadful  viciffitudes 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  paufed  with 
increasing  wonder  over  the  eternity  of 
their  fnows.  I  feated  myfelf  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  and  with  the  tearful 
fillers  of  Phaeton,  lamented  the  am- 
bition of  men,  of  Princes,  and  Kings. 
Thefe  plains,  faid  I,  have  been  ferti- 
lized with  the  blood  of  the  Romans, 
the  Goths,  and  Vandals,  the  Huns, 
and  the  Franks;  and  mankind  ftill 
beftow  more  praife  on  their  deftroy- 
ers,  than  their  benefactors.  We  are 
dazzled  with  the  bloody,but  unavailing 
viftories  of  the  Duke  of  Cobourg  ; 
but  the  peaceabk  merits  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  and  the  Regent  of  Swe- 
den will  defcend,  along  with  them, 
unnoticed  to  the  grave.  I  continued  to 
mufe:  my  imagination  pourtrayed  the 
exceffes  of  war ;  and,  fhudde.ring  at 
the  blacknefs  of  the  pifture,  I  ftarted 
Vol.  I.  D  from 
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from  the  reverie,  and  proceeded  to  the 
walls  of  Cremona.  The  entry  was 
luckily  not  guarded  by  the  foldiery; 
and  we  were  peaceably  permitted  to 
adore,  according  to  our  mid-day  cuf- 
totn,  the  divinity  of  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus. After  dinner,  we  were  haften- 
ing  to  the  more  claffic  city  of  Mantua: 
wehadpaffed  the  gate,  and  had  reached 
the  Bureau  des  droits ,  when  a  favage- 
vhijkered  ferjeant  recalled  us  to  prof- 
irate  ourfelves  before  the  Cremonian 
reprefentative  of  the  German  Caefar. 
He  was  a  recruiter;  and  finding  us  of 
military  ftature,  he  wiftied  to  engage 
us  for  his  Majefty,  the  Emperor,  and 
King.  We  had  not  acquired  a  mili- 
tary tafte :  nor  had  nature  given  us  a 
genius ;  and  my  refle£tions  on  ftates 
and  empires,  on  the  fatality  of  ambi- 
tion, were  ;not  yet  defaced  from  my 
memory.       He   tried   the    powers   of 

fedu&ion, 
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lediiclion,  and  offered  us  a  corporal- 
fliip  at  the  end  of  the  year;  we  refufed 
his  kindnefs  :  he  preffed  it,  and  de- 
manded our  paffpof LS.  I  grew  enraged, 
and,  in  my  own  language,  damned  the 
Emperor.  Nothing  could  now  appeaie 
him  :  priibn  and  comandant  were 
the  only  words,  we  heard.  He  con- 
duaed  us  to  the  Grande  Garde,  and  ' 
thence  to  the  governor's  houfe.  His 
Excellency  was  at  his  Sie/Ia;  and  when 
I  infilled,  that  they  fhould  either  awa- 
ken him,  or  let  me  go,  they  were 
aitonifhed  at  my  infolence.  We  were 
at  laft  introduced;  and  I  found,  it  was 
imputed  to  me,  befides  my  crime  of 
being  of  military  ftature,  that  this  Fran- 
cefa  had  dared  to  damn  "  L'Impera- 
tore."  I  feemed  to  have  no  hopes  pf 
liberty :  I  mult  either  expiate  my  fol- 
lies in  a  dungeon,  or  in  the  ranks  of 
fome  Imperial  regiments.  I  was  an 
Englishman;  infmuated,  that  there  was 

D  2  an 
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an  ambaffador  at  Vienna,  who  would 
be  ready  and  willing  to  make  his  Ex- 
cellency anfwer  for  his  conducl.  C€  But 
why  go  to  Mantua  ? — you  ftiall  go  out 
at  the  gate  of  Milan,  and  return  to 
your  own  country."  The  natale  Solum 
of  Virgil,  and  we  were  determined. 
Intreaties,  nor  threats,  could  move 
him :  his  miftrefs,  who  for  a  long  time 
had  fhewn  a  defire  of  entering  the 
room,  at  laft  came  in ;  and  with  the 
general  benevolence  of  her  fex,  under- 
took the  caufe  of  the  diftreffed.  She 
obtained  our  liberty,  chagrined  the 
recruiting  ferjeant,  merited  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  good  aftion,  and  the  two 
poor  Inglefi  ftill  remember  her  with 
gratitude. 

In  France,  what  is  not  French  is  in 
general  Allemand ;  in  Germany,  every 
thrng  novel  is  from  Frankreicht ;  fo- 
reigners  in  England,    are  univerfally 

ftiled 
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ftiled  Frenchmen  ;  and  in  Italy,  they 
are  alternately  Franceji,  or  Tudefci.  At 
Mantua,  the  ferjeant  on  guard  believed 
I  was  from  France  :  having  probably 
heard  his  fuperiors  loudly  execrate  the 
anions  of  the  French,  he  too,  in 
fervile  military  imitation,  but  at  a 
humble  diftance,  mult  purfue  the  way 
to  imperial  honours ;  and  when  to 
his  queftion  of  ferving  the  Emperor,  I 
oppofed  my  attachment  to  my  country, 
he  was  aftonifhed,  and  vociferated  with 
contemptuous  furprife,  cava  patria ! ! 
I  foon  difcovered  to  him  his  miftake, 
and  my  country  •  then  lifting  his  hands 
to  heaven,  he  wifhed,  that  he  had  been 
born  in  that  happy  ifland. 

The  irregularity  of  the  city  of  Milan 
confufed  me  much ;  and  had  not  the 
exceffive  loftinefs  of  its  gorgeous 
cathedral  ferved  for  a  direftor,  I  fhould, 
with  difficulty,  have  arrived  aux  trois 

D  3  Rois. 
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Rois.  I  was  once  bewildered  and  ram- 
bled,  without  knowing  whither.  Bat? 
I  had  unfortunately  trod  upon  holy 
ground—upon  ground  more  facred  to 
the  jealoufy  of  a  military  government, 
ifoan  the  interior  of  a  Hindoo  Zenana, 
or  aTurkifh  Haram  to  their  felftfli  Lord 
—upon  ground,  fatal  to  the  unfufpeBing, 
ignorant  intruder,  as  thofe  Gages  of  in- 
nocence, and  beauty,  ftill  are  to  the  male* 
or  the  folitary  cells  of  the  monks  of  Saint 
Bruno  have  been  to  the  inquifitive  curi- 
ofity  of  the  female*,  fex— upon  ground, 
to  which  the  Judaic  legiflator  would  not 
haveafpiredto  admire  the pojlerior  glory 

of 

*  I  do  not  wifli  to  make  any  comparifon  of 
the  male?  or  female  punifurnent.  But  certainly 
chlmrgical  amputation,  is  more  dreadful  than  the 
facred  penance  of  Flagellation,  adminiftered  by  the 
pious  hand'  of 'the  monk ;  and  though  the  fair  fex^ 
in  general,  fuffer  by  the  diffcin&ion  of  human  teM- 
tutions,  they  muft,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  gratefully 
thank  the  holy  curiofity  of  the  reclufe,  and  re- 
ward the  kindnefs  of  the  church.,  by  a  gentls 
fubmiflion,  40n:ior<h 
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of  a  corporeal  Deity— I  had  trefpafled 
upon  ground,  more  facred,  than  the 
holy  fepulchre,  around  which  chrijlian 
Auftrians  ftand  guard  to  prevent  the 
profanation  of  French  Atheijls>  Pagan, 
or  Mahometan  foes—but  I  did  not  per- 
ceive its  fanftifcy,  till  an  Hungarian 
grenadier  roughly  informed  me,  that  I 
was  upon  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  and 
beckoning  to  his  fellow  foldiers,  con- 
ducted me  towards  the  gate.  The  fol- 
dier  deVavanck  refufed  me  entrance; 
I  fhrugged,  and  exclaimed,  it  was  no 
curiofity  of  mine.  He  wanted  the 
watch  word ;  the  Hungarian  gave  it 
him,  and  pulled  me  through  the  ad- 
vance-gate. Before  we  arrived  at  the 
Commandant's  quarters,  we  pafled  two 
officer's  guards,  to  each  of  whom  I  ex- 
plained my  motive,  for  the  trefpafs 
upon  the  glacis.  His  excellency  was 
not  at  home ;  but  we  found  him,  how- 
ever,, feated  under  a  tree,  iurrounded 

I)  4  by 
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by  feveral  officers.  The  foldiers  ad- 
vanced, hat  in  hand,  with  great  trepi- 
dation, gave  in  my  paffport  to  one  of 
the  officers,and  he,  nearly  as  fubmiffive, 
handed  it  to  the  commandant.  I  ad- 
vanced alfo,  with  a  cool,  determined, 
phyfiognomy,  confcious  of  innocence, 
neither  guilty  of  leze  nation y  nor t  of 
any  traitorous  intentions  to  the  Majefty 
of  Csefar;  and  that  natural,  free  born, 
pride,  which  Englifhmen  did  inherit, 
but  which  minifters  wifh  to  refine 
away,  forbad  me  to  uncover.  The 
commandant  eyed  me  minutely  ;  and 
after  a  moment's  paufe,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head,  for  a  German,  po- 
litely moved.  Such  condefcenfion 
demanded  a  more  fubmiffive  return 
from  apedeftrian,  and  I  then  remained 
uncovered,  contrary  to  his  defires, 
during  my  fhort  examination.  He  at 
length  difmiffed  me,  wifhing  me  "  a 
good  journey— you  have  a  goodf  paff- 
port*" 
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port."  The  curfed  recruiting  ferjeant 
however,  did  not  difcontinue  his  feli- 
citations ;  I  fhould  be  a  grenadier— a 
corporal  :— but  I  had  other  affairs  in 
my  country.  "  Come  drink,  drink,"— 
"  No ! "— cc  Why  not  ?  "~"  1  have  too 
much  pride/'  I  had  wounded  his  ho- 
nour; and  as  a  foldier,  he  put  his  hand 
upon  his  fword*  I  withdrew,  but  his  eye 
ftill  followed  me  :  he  ftood  ftill,  and  I 
prefume,  becaufe  I  had  retreated,  or 
had  not  accepted  his  imperial  honours,, 
he  was  fatisfied,  I  was  a  coward. 

Long  time  previous  to  the.Iaft  ad- 
venture, we  liftened  with  fond  atten- 
tion to  the  enthufiafm  of  fome  French 
patriots,  and  w7ere  aftoftifhed  at_  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  youths,  and  the  doat- 
ing  chil-difhnefs  of  the  old  :  "  you  are 
young,"  faid  they,  cc  you  will  live  to> 
fee  the  completion  of  our  liberty."  My 
companion  enjoyed  their  converfation : 
D  5  I  was 
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I  was   charmed   at  the  gaiety  of  the 

young,,   and    the;  happy    complacency 

of  the  old;    and  we   both  forgot   we 

were   five    leagues    from    Montmirel, 

and  the  evening  was  approaching.   We 

at  length  proceeded  :   but   night  foon 

enwrapt  us  in  darknefs.     The  evening 

ftar  alone  appeared — and  in  a  tra&lefs 

country  was  our  only  guide.     We  loft 

our  road,  and  about  midnight,  dire&ed 

by   the   found   of  village  dogs,  dropt 

upon  Fontinelle.  The  Cabareiier  would 

not  receive  us :  wifhing  to  repofe  under 

the  guardianfhip   of   religion,  I    pro- 

pofed  the  chapel  porch.     "  No,  let  us 

go  further/*    The  fatigue  of  the  day,, 

the  ignorance  of  the  road,  the  frequent 

fufpenfions  of  the  walk,  the  anxiety  of 

the  mind  to  liften  to  the  palling  founds,. 

real  or    imaginary,  and  the  continual 

delufions  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which 

hope   and    fear   varioufly    create  and 

magnify,  combined  to  produce  a  wea- 

rinefs, 
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rinefs,  and  defire  of  repofe.  We  laid 
down;  our  napfacks  were  our  pillows; 
the  heavens  our  canopy;  and  a  thick 
hed^e  broke  off  the  keen  air  of  the 
eaft.  Oppofite  to  us  was  a  village 
dieu  :  and  the  Santa  Maria,  who  re- 
garded her  fon  with  maternal  fondnefs, 
we  hoped,  extending  her  divine  pro- 
tection, would>  with  her  opiate  and 
enfolded  charms,  lull  the  cares  of  the 
benighted paffenger.  The goddefs  heard 
not  ourwifhes;  the  croaking  of  the  frogs 
difturbed  our  reft  •  and  we  waited  with 
anxious  and  better  grounded  expe&a- 
tion,  the  fmiles  of  the  approaching 
Aurora.  We  arofe  with  her  ;  and  by 
the  affiftance  of  an  early,  and  induftri- 
ous  hedger,  were  enabled  to  regain 
the  pave  of  MontmireL 

This   inconvenience  was   owing    to 

the  allurements  of  pleafiire,  or  to  the 

fafcinating  happinefs  of  a  democratic 

D  6  peafantry  t 
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peafantry  :  but  once  in  Italy  a  difafter, 
fomething  fimilar,  happened  to  us, 
through  the  pride,  ignorance,  or  fuf- 
picions  of  the  commandant  of  Cafal. 
This  iliuftrious  perfonage,  with  an  hau- 
teuTy  inexpreffible  in  the  Englifti  lan- 
guage, reluftantly  granted  us  permiffion 
to  fleepinhis  city;  but  as  free-born 
Engliftimen  could  not  then  fupport  the 
idea  of  any  reftraint  upon  their  natural 
liberty,  and  were  not  then  habituated 
to  the  defpotifm  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, we  preferred  to  encounter  the 
cold  of  an  Italian  night,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  a  border  country,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  than  to  repofe 
in  fecurity,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
points  of  the  bayonet,  reverfible  at  the 
caprice  of  a  commandant.  At  fun-fet 
we  left  this  town,  and  took  the  road  of 
Vincenza :'  but,  in  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  we  loll  ourfelves.  We  met  a 
cordelier*  of  whom  we  enquired  the 

road ; 
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road;  but  at  that  moment,. he  was  too 
much  engaged  with  the  performance 
of  his  vows,  and  in  the  felfifh  and  un- 
natural worfhip  of  his  God,  to  attend 
to  the  wants,  and  neceffities  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  We  did  not'fieep  this 
night  in  the  open  air;  nor  had  we  a 
w7ooden,  or  a  (bone  dieu  for  our  pro- 
tectors.- A  hay-loft  was  our  chamber, 
where-  the  effluvia  of  fome  moiit  and 
new  hay  a£ted,  as  a  very  powerful 
fudorific. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  the 
traveller  muft  be  content  with  accom- 
modations, little  more  agreeable,  than 
a  hay-loft  ;  and  as  a  proof,  I  will  parti- 
cularize our  misfortunes  in  attempting 
to  pafs  the  Bon  Homme.  Having 
walked,  after  dinner,  from  Salenche  to 
Contmorin,  we  intended,  the  next  day, 
at  an  early  hour,  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney to  the  foot  of  the  paffe,    and,  if 

pofiible, 
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poffible,  to  traverfc  the  mountain.- 
After  three  hours  of  afcent,  and  fevere 
fatigue,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  the  mountains 
there  boldly  and  fuddenly  form.  We 
were  involved  in  mift,  and  had  not 
afcended  far,  when  we  found,  in  the 
elevated  atmofphere,  a  very  thick  and  , 
impaffable  fnow,  but  which  the  milder 
air  of  the  valley  had  diflblved  into  rain-. 
To  proceed  was  dangerous;  but  after 
the  fatigue  of  afcending  for  four  hours,, 
we  refufed  to  return,  and  infilled,  that 
our  guide,  whom  neceffity  had  com- 
pelled us  to  take,  fhould  purfue  the 
journey  at  all  events.  We  climbed 
higher  :  the  mi  ft  was  now  thickened  by 
fnow  and  fleet  ;  and  the  ground  was  fa 
deeply  covered,  it  was  dangerous,  and 
xfioft  fatiguingly  laborious  to  proceed. 
I  had  only  one  pair  of  ftockings ;  and 
as  the  peafants  had,  laughing,  and  with 
a  juft  rebuke  obferved,  that  they  were 

fui  table 
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fuitable  to  the  Villas*,  pas  pour  les  cam- 
*  pagnas,  I  had  moil  fool i (lily  ventured 
among  the  ice  and  fnow,  bare-legged; 
My  bleeding  ankles  foon  convinced 
me  of  my  extreme  folly  ;  but  my  hands 
were  too  benumbed  to  put  them  on. 
Our  condu&or  now  declared,  he  could 
go  no  further:  we  infifted,  and  he 
proceeded  to  within  an  hour  and  an 
half  of  the  fummit  of  the  Pafs.  Themift 
and  folitary  gloom  darkened  around 
us :  c<  ftay  here  a  moment  ;  I  will  go 
higher/'  faid  the  guide,  cc  and  if  it  is 
poffible,  we  will  traverfe  the  moun- 
tain. "  In  his  abfence,  my  companion 
kindly  affifted,  me  to  wrap  up  my 
ancles.  In  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
carefully  meafuring  back  his  fteps, 
hallooing,  and  fhouting,  as  he  faid; 
but  fo  thin  was  the  medium  of  the 
atmofphere,  we  fcarcely  heard  him  at 


the 


*  They  here  pronounce   their   French  with 
Italian  terminations. 
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the  diftcince  of  thirty  yards  ;  nor  could 
we  diftinguifli  any  thing  at  five  yards. 
At  that  diftance,  our  bodies  looked  like 
a  fhadow.  We  now  relinquifhed  every 
hope  of  pafling  the  mountain  ;  and 
cautioufly  retracing  our  fteps,  de- 
scended, after  our  guide.  After  feven 
hours  of  unavailing  fatigue,  we  arrived 
at  a  chaillet*  in  a  plain  of  the  moun- 
tain/ and  were  happy  to  refrefh  our- 
felves/with  milk  and  brown  four  bread-- 
ail  the  luxuries,  this  fumrner  habitation 

afforded.     We  defcended  to  — ; 

and  there  procured  the  promife  of 
beds,  and  refrefbment.  Upon  an  ome- 
let, mixed  with  Savoyard  riches,  cheefe, 
we  fparingly  fupped :  milk  was  our 
beverage;  and  in  a  corner  of  an  un- 

eeiled 

*  Thefe  are  little  fheds  in  the  mountains,  habi- 
table in  fummer  only,  where  the  peafants  afcend 
with  their  cattle,  goats,  and  fheep,  in  the  hot 
months,  and  make  their  cheefe,  which  in  winter, 
they  fell  in  France,  and  again  return  in  fpring 
from  their  emigration. 
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ceiled  loft,  which  admitted  the  external 
air,  and  the  more  offenfive  fmell  of 
goats,  which  laid  under  our  rafted 
floor,  they  made  us  two  beds  of  ftraw. 
We  were  fatigued,  fo  flept  found  ;  and 
to  a  great  aperture  in  the  wood,  near 
which  my  head  unfortunately  reclined, 
I  applied  my  knapfack. 

Will  an  inhabitant  of  thefe  temperate 
regions  believe,  that  this  fevere  day 
was  the  fifteenth  of  July  ;  or  that  it  was 
fucceeded  by  a  burning  fun,  which, 
with  the  refleftion  from  the  fnow, 
could  peel  the  {kin  from  his  face  ? 

We  arofe  at  fix,  and  prepared  to 
renew  our  exertions—to  furmount  our 
dreaded  difficulties  :  but  before  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  fun,  having  greatly 
melted  the  fnow,  made  it  eafy  to  reach 
the  fartheft  point  of  the  day  before. 
We  there  fat  down,  and  after  drinking 

a  bon 
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a  bon  voyage  to  each  other,  again  moved 
on.  We  were  happy,  that  we  had 
attempted  no  farther  :  the  edges  of 
precipices  prefented  themfelves  at 
every  moment  ^  and  here  we  turned  to 
the  left,  to  avoid  a  fudden  and  horrid 
bafin,  dug  from  the  mountains,  and 
whofe  terrible  precipice  begins  at  fifty 
yards,  beyond  where  we  had  flopped. 
On  the  fou them  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  fnow  allured  our  fteps,  rather 
than  incommoded  us ;  and  after  paffing 
the  loweft  part  of  fnow,  finding  a  fmall 
hillock,  we  fat  dawn  to  reft  ourfelves, 
and  dry  and  warm  our  feet.  Our  faces 
were  burnt,  and  fcorched;  but  ouf 
feet  had  truly  been  in  the  latitude  of 
Lapland.  At  the  firft  ckailiet,  I  formed 
a  refolution,  which  my  curioftty  fre- 
quently afterwards  tempted  me  to 
break — nevermore  topafs  a  mountain, 
whofe  dangerous  precipices  are  hid 
by  new  fallen  fnow* 

I  curfed 
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I  curfed  the  Glaciers ;  and  vowed,  in 
future  to  be  content  with  valleys  and 
plains,  lljaut  encore  traverfer  d*  autre  s 
montagnes  pour  aller  en  Italiei  faid  our 
guide,  a  prefent  votes  nites  que  dans  la 
Tarentaife*. 

Rem!    quocunque  modo   rem!      The 

traveller  fhould  never  be  dePdtute  of 

it :    our   purfes    were    originally  very 

fmall  :  they  required  much  nurfmg,  or 

our  flock  would  have  been  expended 

on  the  Italian  fide  of  the  mountains. 

«  Could 

*  Over  this  terrible  ParTe,  the  Piedmontefe 
foldiers  forced  their  way  in  the  fummer  of  1793, 
and  eilablifhed  their  advanced  polls  upon  the 
Arve,  below  Salenche;  but  were  afterwards  forced 
to  retreat,  by  the  fame  mountain,  into  the  Lordfhip 
of  Tarentaife,  and  thence,  I  prefume,  into  Italy. 
I  mull  confefs  rnyfelf  ignorant,  by  what  defiles  in 
the  mountains,  they  paifed  :  if  they  arrived  by  the 
Mont  lfera,  from  Vai,  we  mull  conclude,  that  the 
Sardinian  troops  had  pofTeflion  of  the  county  of 
Maurieune;  but  I  never  heard,  that  the  Carmag- 
nols  were  repulfed  from  their  entrenchments  at  the 
toot  of  Mont  Cenis  :  or  if  they  were,  whether 

they 
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€t  Could  not  you  have  been  fupplied 
by  your  countrymen?  "  is  a  very  natu- 
ral queftiori,  and  as  eafily  anfwered. 
I  did  apply  to  one  Englishman  at  Ge- 
neva, and  offered  to  depoGt  a  bill  with 
him,  till  I  returned  from  Lyons,  and 
although  this  fmall  att  of  goodnefs 
would  have  faved  me  150  livres,  and 
coil  him  nothing,  he  would  not  affift 
me.  Had  I  not  forgot  his  name,  I 
would  have  mentioned,  with  how  much 
politenefs,  he  refufed  my  requeft. 

Way- 

they  had  fince  regained  their  pofition.  The  mili- 
tary movements  in  the  Alps,  being  kept  fo  fecret> 
were  not,  I,  prefume,  much  in  favour  of  the  Allies ; 
or  they  had  efcaped  notice,  amidfl  the  greater 
events  of  the  campaign. 

The  laft  note  was  written,  previous  to  the 
campaign  of  1 794,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
the  troops  of  France,  guided  by  the  mountaineers, 
who  had  joined  the  Caufe  of  liberty,  fucceeded 
in  a  general  attack  along  a  broken  line* of  pofts, 
from  Fort  Mirabacco  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and 
over  the  latter  pufhed  their  advance  guard  into 
the  Dutchy  of  Aoffo* 
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Way-worn   and   allowed  by  all   the 
peafants,    whom  I    met,    to  be   much 
fatigued,  I  mounted    the    maffagerie ; 
and  on  account  of  my  poverty,  and  a 
poor  appearance,  I  perfuaded  the  dri- 
ver to  take  the  moiety  of  the  fare.    My 
manners,    attainments,    or    fomething, 
engaged  the   attention  of  an  amiable 
chevalier:  he  was  amazed  that  I  fhouid 
travel  in  that  garb,  in  that  appearance, 
of  mifery ;    and   was,    with    difficulty 
perfuaded,  that   I  had  not  a  mallt  be- 
hind the  coach.    I  told  him,  that  a  long 
journey    had    nearly     exhaufted    my 
purfe,  which  was    not    originally  trop 
pefante ;  and  that  1  had  very  little  to 
ferve  me  to  Geneva.      Tears   of  pity 
fuffufed  his  eyes — a  tender  commife- 
ration  marked  every  moveable  feature 
of  his  face  :  his  hand,  in  unifon  with 
his  mind,  felt  for  his  purfe.     Pride  re- 
fumed  its   feat;   I   fqueezed  his   knee, 
and  affured  him,    I  had    fufficient  to 
carry  me  to  my  deftination.    He  after- 
wards 
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wards  was  prefent,  when  I  wifhed  to 
pay  the  fare  from  Nancy  to  Langres  : 
he  put  down  the  money  privately,  and 
turning  to  me,  hoped,  I  would  confider 
it  as  his  coach-  My  poverty  was  ur- 
gent; but  pride— falfe  pride,  made  me 
again  refufe  his  benevolence.  This 
good  man  was  a  chevalier,  rather  aged, 
with  grey  locks  $  and  as  he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  ahfolute  government  of 
his  King,  his  exiftence  may  now  de- 
pend upon  the  generofity  of  our  coun- 
trymen* '  • 

I  once  met  with  a  fimilar  proof  of 
generofity  among  the  peafantry.  In  a 
long  converfation,  which  we  held  with 
an  boneft,  laborious  peafant,  upon  the 
effefts  of  the  revolution^  and  the  ex- 
pected happinefs  of  his  country,  we 
perhaps,  might  have  interefted  him  in 
our  welfare ;  but  he  frequently  and 
warmly  enquired,  if  we  had  de  quoi 
vivre  ;  and  not  having  received   any 

anfwer 
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anfwer  to  his  queftion,  he  drew  a 
purfe,  containing  twelve  fous,  from  his 
pocket.  As  we  were  two,  this  kind- 
hearted  foul  gave  us  eight  of  them,  and 
keeping  the  remainder  pour  nous  fair  t 
manger  ma  femme  &  moi ;  he  faid,  he 
would  work  to-morrow  for  more.  We 
refufed ;  but  he  infilled  we  ftiould  take 
them,  "  you  are  poor — etr  angers  et 
libres*"  His  old  wife,  who  from  her 
lofs  of  teeth,  could  fcarcely  articulate, 
infifted  <na  /  oiii  1  and  with  her  friendly 
hand  and  fincere  fqueeze,  endeavoured 
to  put  the  money  into  our  pockets. 
We  then  told  them,  we  were  not  poor 
nor  rich,  drank*  to  their  nation,  and 
when  we  left  them,  they  followed  us 
with  their  eyes,  fincerely  regretting 
and  admiring  ces  braves  Anglois. 

If   I    acquaint  my  readers  with  the 
genuine   generofity  of  a  royal,  and  a 

patriot 
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patriot  Frenchman,  juftice  requires, 
that  I  fhould  ^Ifo  mention  fomething, 
in  praife  of  an  Englifh  Ambaffador 
abroad.  I  have  related  it  elfewhere, 
that  at  Turin  we  were  conduced  by  the 
foldiery  to  the  Houfe  of  Juftice,  and 
thence  to  the  Houfe  of  Mr;  Trevor. 
His  Excellency  took  great  pains  to 
enquire  the  extent  of  our  journey,  and 
our  purfe  ;  and  by  his  folicitude,  (the 
intention  of  which,  1  hope,  we  did  not 
miftake)  he  wifhed  to  affift  us.  We 
were  truly  thread-bare,  and  hispolite- 
nefs  demands  our  warmeft  acknowledge 
merits. 

The  pafs,  that  he  gave  us,  was 
read  at  the  gate  of  Soleure:  the  fer- 
jeant  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  me  •  he 
feemed  to  have  fome  doubts;  but  I 
knew  not  of  what  kind — he  defired  me 
to  ftop.     His  officer  and  he  came  out 

together, 
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together,  fpoke  in  German,  and  after 
inddrfing  my  paffe,  the  foldier  con- 
duced me  to  the  alms  houfe.  He 
fpoke  fome  little  of  my  former  condi- 
tion, and  hinted  what  a  fad  reverfe  of 
fortune  I  had  experienced ;  how  gal- 
ling.^wr  im  homme,  comme  ilfaut.  I  did 
not  then  underftand  his  meaning  :  he 
{topped  me  at  the  door,  and  in  three 
minutes  brought  me  out  a  large  piece 
of  brown  bread,  which  he  gave  me, 
affuring  me,  that  it  u  was  the  charity, 
which  this  city  gives  to  all  poor  travel- 
lers." I  could  have  hugged  the  good 
foul  for  his  tender-hearted  benevo- 
lence :  and  I  blefled  the  versatility  of 
the  human  mind,  which  could,  after 
the  years  of  warfare,  he  confeffed,  he 
had  been  engaged  in,  ft  ill  fo  overflow 
with  the  milk  of  humanity. 

The  fame  garb  which    commanded 

fo  much  attention  at  Soleure,  I  conti- 

Vol.  I.  E  nued 
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nued  to  wear,  till  I  arrived  at  Geneva, 

as    I  have   elfewhere   related,    by  the 

circuitous  roads  of  Alface,   Lorraine, 

and  Franche   Compte.     The  day   had 

been  rainy,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Sa- 

verne,  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  in  my 

wet  and  dirty  garbs,  and  had  enquired, 

if  fhe  could  lodge  me,  the  good  woman, 

with  a  pitying  tone,  replied,  Out  1  mon 

enfant-pourquoi  non  ?     She  fuppofed  I 

was   poor,    and   ordered   Nannette  to 

give  ce  pauvre  hommey  fome  bread  and 

wine,   et    donnes    hi   en  ajjh.      I   w7as 

affefted  with  this  fingular  benevolence 

of   the   miftrefs    of  an  Auberge  :   but 

was    forely    galled,    that    I    could  not 

then  bid  adieu  to  my  mifery.     With  a 

contradiftion,  common  to  mankind,  I 

fwore,  "  if  I  was   not  rich,   I   was  not 

poor,"  and  immediately  ordered  foup> 

meat,  un  petit  fouper  comme  ilfaut;  and 

though   my  purfe  could   not   fupport 

the   condition    of    a    gentleman,    my 

pride 
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pride  revolted  at  the  wretched  depen- 
dance  of  a  beggar. 

This    incident    determined    me,     in 
better  days,  and  during  the  waf  againft 
liberty,  to  affume  the  forrowful  demea- 
nour of  an  emigrant.     My  knowledge 
of  French,  did  not   enable  irse  to  pafs 
myfelf,  as  an  emigre  u  pour  mon  rot   el 
ma  religion:   nor  did  the  political,  or 
religious  perfuafions  of  my  hofts  make 
it    advifeable.      I    was   an    emigre    of 
Poland :     my   father    held    fome    rich 
antient    Zarofties*;     but     had,    unfor- 
tunately   for    his    family,   joined    the 
party  of  the  patriots,  againft  the  am- 
bitious   defigns    of   Ruffia :     and    that 
our  patriot  King,  his  nobles,  and  peo- 
ple,   had    liftened    too  fondly    to    the 
deceitful  promifes  of  Pruffia.     At  this 
laft  word  the  Hollander  broke  filence, 
and  his  wife  cried  :  both,  many  times, 
repeated,  with  flow  and  grave  move- 
E  2  ments 
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ments  of  the  head,  and  a  broken  arti- 
culation,  ah!  PruJJe,   Prvjfe !     I    ha*d  • 
excited  their  fympathy ;  and  the  mifery 
of  .a  patriot/  made   them  feel  alio  for 
the  diftreffes  of  the  French  emigrant, 
-Prince  ou  roturier  !  fhe  wifhed  well  to 
all ;  but,  your  father  ?— your  mother  ?— 
He  had  fallen    in    battle;   and  of  my 
mother,  baniflied  from  my  country,   I 
knew   not,  whether   fhe    was   dead,  or 
alive  :  but    I  hope,    the  generofity   of 
the   Emprefs  would  prbteft.  a  woman. 
They   both    moved    their   heads,    and 
fighed  a  doubt :  "  But  yourfelf,  what 
will  you  do  ? — the  emigrants,  chez  M.  le 
Ciirey  cry  all  the  day." — I  am   no  wo- 
man— I  {hall  go  into  America,  the  land 
of  freedom,   and  cultivate  the  earth — 
gagner  ma  vie—"  But  perhaps  a  man, 
like  you,  may  become  a  burgomafter  ?*' 
I    know   not    my    deftiny — eft   ce    que 
I? argent  vous  manque?     Though  I  af- 
fured   them,   I  had  fufficient    for  my 

journey, 
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journey,  they  relu&antly  took  my 
money.  The  next  morning  I  rofe  at 
fix:  the  good  woman  had  already  pre- 
pared a  breakfaft  of  coffee  for  Myn- 
heer ;  but,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  wait, 
they  attributed  my  refufal  to  my  po- 
verty, mon  patriote !  allons  dejeuner 
enfemble—il  ne  vous  en  coutera  pas  un 
Hard. — I  put  my  knapfack  upon  my 
back — the  hoftefs,  who  was  that  mo- 
ment returning  with  butter  from  the 
cellar,  exclaimed.  "  don't  go:"  and 
the  hufband  rifing  upon  his  breech, 
and  undrawing  the  curtains  of  his  bed> 
reached  out  his  hand  to  fqueeze  mine 
— he  did  it  with  a  grafp  of  fincerity — 
his  wife  joined  his  good  wifhes— portez 
vous  bie?i>  mon  ami— mon  cher  patriote. 

In  the  lafl   pennylefs  adventure,   I 

affumed    a    diftreffed   condition;    but 

upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 

I  was  once  entirely  deflitute  of  money, 

E  3  though 
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though  I  did  not  then  wear  the  mifera* 
ble  clothes,  I  afterwards  did  at  Soleure. 
An  innkeeper,  (and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it)   difplays  few  marks  of  hofpitality. 
We  had  fpent  the  preceding  evening 
at  a  village,  near  V'evay  :   as  a  chargee* 
failed  the  next  morning  for  Villeneuve, 
my  companion  agreed  with  the  mafter 
to  go  with  him.     I  accompanied  him, 
to  what  the    Swifs,  in   their  arrogant 
ambition,  call  the  port;  and  having  left 
my  knapfack  in  the  boat, proceeded,  on. 
foot,  along  the  heights    of  the  moun- 
tains.     At  the  fight  of  fo  vaft  a  plain 
of  water,  environed   by  the  moft  de- 
lightful  country   of  the  world,  whofe 
diftant  prcfpefts  are  terminated  by  fuch 
mighty  mountains,  I  might  be  allowed 
to  gaze  with  filent  wonder  ;  but  as  the 
wind   was    light,     I   had    gone    much 
quicker,  than  the   boat,     When  I  ar- 
rived, 

*  The  boats,  laden  with  merchandize,  are.  called 
upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  chargeeu 
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rived  at  Villeneuve,    I  walked  on  the 
Jlrand,  (let    me   imitate    Swifs  impor- 
tance)    chiding    the    gentle    zephyrs, 
which  then  fcarcely  blew,     I  turned  to 
the  Embouchures  du  Rhone,  and  direfl- 
ing  my  eyes  up   the  extenfive  valley, 
where  the  Rhone  had  made  its  bed,   I 
faw  the  clouds,  colle&ed  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  lake  on  a  fudden  became 
dark,  and  ruffled.    The  ftiower  began, 
and  I  took  fhelter  in  an  Auberge.   Pre- 
fuming,  that  my  companion  would  foon 
arrive,  I  demanded  deux  His :  the  girl 
feeing  one  man   only,  perfuaded  her- 
felf,  that  the  foreigner  wanted  du  lait> 
and  told  me,  they  had  none.      I  made 
motions :  and  repeated,  with   my   left 
hand  up,  and  head  reclined,  a  coucher: 
Pourquoi  deux?  faid  fhe.      I  pointed  to 
the  lake,  and  endeavoured  to  explain, 
that  my  companion  was  coming  by  the 
bark.     My  requeft  was  now  granted, 
and  a  cold  repaft  fet  out  for  me.     The 
E  4  fhower 
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fhower  and  ftorm    foon  abated;    but 
when  I  returned  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  I   could  not  fee  the   boat  ;  and 
the  waves  were  beating  furioufly  againft 
the  caftle  of  Chillon.     I   was   not   in 
defpair  :  hope  told  me,  the  boat  might 
have    been    forced   to  the    fhores    of 
Savoy  ;  and  indeed  I  afterwards  found, 
that  it  had  bore  away  for  fhelter,  and 
had  fafely  arrived  at  St.    Gingon,   in 
the  Dutchy  of  Chablais.-  I  watched  all 
that  day ;  and  the  next  morning,  with 
increafing  anxiety,  expefted  fome  news 
of  my   comrade.     I  attempted  to  pafs 
towards  that  fide  of  the  water:  but  the 
rnarfhes,  which  the  river  and  the  lake 
had  formed,  prefented  a  barrier,  for- 
midable as  the  eternal  fnows  of  Mont 
Blanc.     I    returned  to  the   Auberge': 
<f  you  have   not  found  your   compa- 
nion? "    On  this  fubjeft  I  encouraged 
no  converfation,  and  carefully  avoided 
expofing  my  fituation. 

I  then 
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I  then  walked  on  the  northern  fide 
of  the    lake,    as    far    as    Chillon ;  and 
enquiring  of  every   one  I  met,  was  at 
laft  confoled  by  the  affurance,  that  the 
bark  (la  chargee  ?  oui!)  had  fafely  ar- 
rived  at   the  other  fide   of   the  lake. 
The  fifherman,  after  he  had  afluredme 
of  the   fafety   of  my    friend,  began  to 
expatiate  on  the  dangers  of  this  ocean, 
and   on   the    {kill,    by    which  he    had 
often  extricated  himfelf  from  the  fury 
of  the   waves.      I  inwardly  laughed  at 
his    exaggerations,     and    fhould    have 
contemptuoufly  repeated  the   ftory  of 
his  felf-applauded  courage,  and  marine 
hardinefs,  had  I  not,  the  next  morning, 
feen   the  mighty   effe6ls   of  a  terrible 
wind,  which,  inclofed*  by  the    moun- 
tains  of   the  Lower  Valais,  and  again 
more  pent  up  by  the  rocks  of  St.  Mau- 
rice,  came  rufhing  furioufly  upon  the 
lake,  and  overturned,  in  an  inftant,  a 
fifhing  boat,  and  two  poor  Vaudois.     I 
E  5  remember. 
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remember  the  ftories  of  the  fiflrerrnair 
with  horror  :  I  fee  his  fhrugs,  and  feel 
the  change  of  his  phyftognomy,  as  he 
related  to  me  his  perils ;  and  I  know 
not,  but  that  he  himfelf  was  ingulphed 
the  next  difaftrous  morning. 

After  leaving  the  poor  fifherman,  Lre- 
turned  more  gaily  than  I  went ;  and  as 
he  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  fitu- 
ation  of  St.  Gingon,  I  fat  down^ 
early  the  fecond  morning,  on  a  corner 
of  the  wall  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the 
caftle  of  Chillon*.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  the  bark  ;  and  the  fud- 
den  guft  of  wind  from  the  Valais,  over- 
powered, as  I  have  juft  faid,  a  fifher- 
man's  boat.  But  the  fky  foon  again 
became  ferene:  and  a  gentle  weftwardly 
-      •'■.  breeze 

*  From  this  pofition  is  taken  a  very  accurate 
and  elegant  drawing  of  this  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful country,  including  the  caftle  of  Chillon,  and 
terminated  by  the  lofty  and  highly  cultivated 
mountains  above  Bex. 
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breeze  fucceeded  the  ftorm.     No  boat, 
however,  appeared  :   my  ideas  were  of 
a  melancholy  kind;   and  the  baftile  of 
the  Canton  of  Berne  directed  my  reve- 
ries to  the  miferies  of  confinement.   I 
recollected  thewonderous  efforts,    the 
Swifs     had    made    to    purchafe    their 
liberty— their  bloody  battles  with   the 
Dukes  of  Auftria,  and  Burgundy — the 
individual  exertions  of  their  patriots — ■ 
and   the    romantic    fable    of  William 
Tell.      And  yet,  faid  I,  they  have  per- 
mitted the  exiftence  of  a  ftate  prifon, 
where  Modi  le  Baillif  exercifes    more 
defpotic   fway,  than    the   governor  of 
the   French  baftile.     A  free  and  vir- 
tuous government  fhould   not  imitate 
the  vices,  and  tyrannic  practices  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours;  or  why  did 
they    ever   affert    their   independence 
againft  their  lawful  fovereigns  of  Auf- 
tria ?    At  this  moment  a  fmall  chaloupc 
E  6  hoifted 
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hoifted  fail,  and  fainting  the  caflle  with 
its  four  fwivels,  direfted  its  courfe  to 
the  Savoy  fide  of  the  lake.  The  noife 
of  the  guns  interrupted  the  courfe  of 
my  ideas;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Vil- 
leneuVe,  enquiring  the  ftrength  of  the 
navy  of  Berne,  I  was  informed,  that 
this  was  the  only  bailment  of  the  can- 
ton, in  all  their  ports  of  the  waters  of 
Geneva* 

As  I  was  returning  to  Villeneuve,, 
perceiving  fomething  like  a  fail,  behind 
the  floating  iflands,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
expectation  of  feeing  my  companion. 
The  boat  arrived  ;  and  by  it  I  received 
a  letter,  informing  me,  that  he  would, 
that  evening,  proceed  to  Aigle.  He 
had  alfo  been  embaraffed.  When  we 
prepared  for  the  mountain  expedition, 
we  had  exaggerated  the  difficulties,  we 

fhould 
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fhould  encounter,  and  we  believed, 
that  no  piece  of  money,  of  greater 
value  than  a  French  crown,  could  be 
changed  by  the  peafants.  Though  our 
viaticum  was  not  rich,  it  was  heavy j 
and  might  have  exceeded  the  weight  of 
the  iron  richesof  Lycurgus.  Ihaddepo- 
fited,  unfortunately,  our  heavy  riches  in 
a  corner  of  my  knapfack;  and  my  com- 
panion, who  for  a  long  time  thought 
that  I  carried  the  money,  dreaded  the 
fame  diftrefs. 

I  could  not  follow  him  that  evening: 
it  rained ;  but  the  next  morning,  the 
fufpe&ing  furly  landlord,  refufing  me 
the  lefs  expenfive  guard  of  a  boy, 
accompanied  me  to  St.  Maurice,  and 
for  his  unparalleled  condefcenfion  and 
politenefs,  extorted,  befides  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity  for  his  journey,  a  treble 
charge    for   remaining    at    his   houfe. 

The 
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The  pleafure  of  a^ain  meeting  mv 
companion,  of  recounting  our  little 
trifles  adventures,  of  being  provided 
with  money,  may  be  well  fancied,  and 
I  fhall  not  ofifer  to  defcribe  it ;  but 
after  furveying  the  mighty  fall  of  Piffe 
Vache*,  we  peaceably  relied  the  fum- 
mer  evening  in  the  grande  Salje  at 
Martinach. 

I  feparated  from  my  Englifh  com- 
rade among  the  Grifon  Alps :  we  di- 
vided our  {lock  of  money,  and  each 
was  the  opulent  pofleflbr  of  five  Louis, 
two  Crowns  and  fo-me  Bleutzers.  He 
came  to  England:  but  with  this  fmall 
flock,  I  was  determined  to  fee  the 
Glaciers  of  Shreckhorn.  My  refolu- 
tions  were  pioufly  formed,  and  as 
pioufly  .executed;   and  as  an  earned, 

I  fpent 

*  A  very   grand,  and  well  known   cafcade, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Valais> 
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I  fpent  no  more  than  thirteen  *  bleut- 
izers,  the  firft  night  of  feparation; 
Will  the  rich  and  lazy  Voyageur  be- 
lieve me,  that,  with  this  light  pu-rfey 
I  p'afTed  from  the  Grifons,  by  Zurich 
and  Lucerne/  to  Brientz  and  Thunr 
over  the  pafs  of  Gemmi,  down  the 
Valais  to  Vevay,  by  Fribourg,  Aven- 
che,  and  Morat,  to  Berne,  and  Soleure, 
along  the  meandering  ftream  of  the 
Aar,  by  the  w7eftern  banks  of  the  lakes 
ofBienne  and  Neuchatel,  to  Yverdun; 
by  the  vallies  of  Travers  and  St.  Imier, 
and  the  Pierre  pertuis,  to  Bade  and 
Strafburgh ;  by  the  paffe  of  Saverne, 
to  Luneville  and  Nancy ;  from  the 
capital  of  Lorraine  to  Befan^on  ;  and 
from  the  Heights  of  Mont  Jura,  I  de- 

fcended 

*  A  French  crown  (4s.  6d.  or  4s.  9c!.  of  our 
money)  is  divided  into  40  batz  of  the  Swifs, 
or  160  creutzers,  and  into  234  bleutzers  of  the 
Grifons ;  and,  at  that  rate,  my  night's  expences 
amounted  to  little  more  than  three  pence. 
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fcended  into  the  charming  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  to  the  commercial  city  of 
Geneva.  I  here  expe£ted,  and  I 
luckily  found,  a  Lettre  de  change.  If 
any  expert  geographer  fhould  have  the 
curiofity  of  meafuring  the  route  from 
Spluger,  in  the  Grifons,  to  Geneva, 
hy  my  circuitous  tour,  he  will  not  find 
it  a  lefs  diftance,  than  feven  hundred 
and   forty    geometrical   miles*.       But 

I  muft 

*  ■  Walledftadt  -  -  -  54 

'  Zurich       f  -  -         -  ~  45 

Brientz  -  -         -  -  60 

Leuch         -  -  -  »  40 


Martinach 

Fribouro 

Berne 


35 

55 
30 


Soleure         --         -         -  ~  18 

Yverdun                     '  .■*■.■■'  ,;>  40, 

Bafle         -                      -..;  -  65 

Strafbourg  -  -  62 

Nancy         -         -         -,  -  60 

Langres         -         -         -  ~  6a 

Befanc;on  -            -  -  55 

Geneva        -         -         -  -  60 

739- 
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I  muft  confefs,  when  I  arrived  at  Ge- 
neva, I  could  only  number  one  French 
crown,  a  piece  of  twenty-one  Genevan 
(bus,  three  batz,  and  two  French 
faus*.  In  the  rnidft  of  this  poverty, 
and  apprehenfive,as  I  (hould  have  been, 
of  my  future  deftiny,  I  cannot  point  out 
any  one  day  of  life,  fo  little  charged 
with  care,  as  was  the  molt  irkfome 
of  thefe.  I  feldom  dined;  but  gene- 
rally refted  during  the  mid  day  rage, 
and  perufed  the  few  books,  I  carried 
with  me,  often  repeating  the  memo- 
rable words  of  Goldfmith, 

"  Remote,  unfriended,   melancholy  (low,   &c." 

This  mode  of  travel  frequently 
threw  into  my  way  the  mod  diftreffed 
objefts;  but,  except  with  a  few  fous, 
or  a  humble  cold  repaft,  my  purfe 
never  permitted  me  to  relieve  them. 

My 
*  Under  fix  fhillings. 
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My  own  miferies  were  not  the  lightefi; 
and  from  them  I  learnt  how  to  open 
my  ears  to  complaints,  and  affift  a 
brother  in  adverfity.  In  the  two  ex- 
curfions  I  have  taken  on  foot,  I  have 
experienced  the  moll  delightful,  and 
fometimes  the  moil  painful  fenfations. 
—I  have  feen  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
and  the  miferies  of  war- — a  country 
flourishing  and  gay — and  villages  burnt 
and  deferted ;  and  if,  amidft  the  ruins 
of  their  houfes,  I  faw  the  remaining 
few  of  the  neighbouring  peafants,  col- 
lected for  a  dance,  I  have  cheerfully 
aiTifted  them  to  forget  their  cares* 
In  this  chapter  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  of  fentiment,  and  much  folly: 
my  journeying  was  fingular  and  ca- 
pricious, and  as  the  incidents  are  al- 
ternately ludicrous  and  ferious,  I  fhall" 
finifh  with  an  anfwer  an  old  woman 
made  to  our  enquiries,  with  which^ 
as  the  world  may  fay,  it  fuits  pedeftrian 

travellers^ 
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travellers,  it  may  be  proper  to  clofe 
this  chapter  of  folly. 

Brouay  is  a  village  on  the  grand 
road  between  Conde  and  Valencien- 
nes, diftant  about  two  miles  from  the 
latter  ;  but  as  we  wifhed  to  avoid  both 
thefe  towns,  becaufe  every  foul,  and 
our  own  feelings,  attefted  que  Pair  n-y~ 
ttoit  pas  bon,  'we  walked  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
place,  where  we  could  pafs  it.  We  in- 
quired of  an  old  woman  the  road  to 
Mons — a  Four  alter  a  Gernappe?"  fixe 
replied,  and  we  faid,  yes !— u  You  may 
pafs,"  faid  (lie,  "  by  the  glacis  of  Va- 
lenciennes." "  But  the  ruins?"  faid 
I  : — (he  fbook  her  head,  and  ejacu- 
lated u  Ces  malheureufes  bomhes,  and  by 
the  glacis  of  Conde,  you  will  fee  the 
wafte  of  the  inundation." — "  Out! 
ma  mere  !  mais  pour  aller  par  le  chemin% 
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I 'e  plus  court?"  iC  jfe  vous  le  dirai, 
mon  enfant:- — mais  c'ejl  le  plus  dange-> 
reux  :  ilfaut  p  offer  entre  les  deux  villes* 
—par  la  maifon  it  folic** 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


PASSEEPORT. 

HO  WE  VER  Sentimental  or  virr 
tuous,  the  traveller  may  be,  was 
he  as  abftrafted  from  this  world  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Venus,  or  of  Georgium 
Sidus,  he  muft  not  forget,  that  a  palfe- 
port  is  neceffary  to  his  fafety.  If 
unfortunately,  he  is  poor,  he  may  ap- 
ply to  the  foreign  ambaffadors  in 
town  :  affuming  the  air  of  a  man  com- 
me  ilfauty  he  may  have  the  honour  to 
be  introduced  to  his  excellency  :  or, 
perhaps,  the  fecretary  of  embafiy  may 
gravely  inquire,  what  he  wifhes.  Your 
requeft  will  be  granted,  for  they  wifh 
not  to  take  the  trouble  of  difcovering 
your   real   chara6ler;    but   will    cour- 

teoufly 
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teoufly  introduce  you  to  the  notice  ol 
the  Ojjicitrs  de  gardey  hi  whatever  nob- 
ble or  plebeian,  ariftocratic,  or  cana- 
ille garb,  may  fuit  your  caprice,  or 
flatter  your  vanity. 

But  if  the  rich  and  pampered,  or  the 
poor,  but  prefiimptuous,  will  gene- 
roufly  contribute  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts  of  the  ftate  ;  or  if  he  wifties^ 
by  the  trifling  gratuity  of  two  guineas, 
to  make  his  bow  in  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  or  enter  the  venal 
walls  of  the  treafury,  perhaps  with  the 
j editions  hope  of  glancing  at  the  lu- 
crative feat  of  a  treafury  minion,  he 
may  difcover  fomething  of  the  info- 
lence  of  office.  Should  his  jacobin 
nized  mind  have  the  daring  preemp- 
tion to  think,  or  his  envious  tongue 
utter  a  half  fmothered  murmur  againft 
the  modeft  (ecs  of  office,  fome  difin- 
terefted  fupporter  of  our  king  and  con- 

ftitution, 
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ftitution,  will  chicle  his  infolent  reafon, 
and,  perhaps,  to  convince  his  avarice  of 
their  honeft  remuneration,  v/ill,  filently 
and  gravely,  condefcend  to  point  to  a 
handfome  gilt  pi6lure  frame.  If  the 
traveller  has  been  curfed  by  any  opti- 
cal defefts,  or  if  his  churlilh  fortune  has 
not  provided  him  with  a  concave  me- 
dium, he  will  be  deprived  of  the 
happy  beauties  of  the  pifture,  and, 
unable  to  difcern  its  juftnefs  and 
gilded  fymmetry,  may  lofe  the  op- 
portunity of  extolling  our  glorious 
conftitution.  Reader,  you  have  been 
informed,  that  the  men  high  in  office 
are  young :  had  you  been  prefent,  or 
received  a  paffeport,  fignecl  K<  Gren- 
ville/'  I  hope  you  would  not,  like 
me,  have  applied  u  My  lord"  to  the 
young  man,  who  receives  two  guineas 
for  granting  you  the  liberty  of  fojourn- 
ing  a  week  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Having 
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Having  received  my  paffeport  :  1 
haftened,  with  gigantic  ftrides,  and  in- 
flated dignity;  to  pixfent  it  to  "  all 
the  admirals,  generals,  governors,  ma- 
giftrates,  and  other  officers,  civil,  as 
well  as  military,  of  the  princes  and 
ftates,  friends,  and  allies  of  his  majef- 
ty."  — I  little  fufpefted,  that  they  would 
give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  any  tm- 
pechementy  as  cc  William  Baron  Gren- 
ville  of  Wotton,  privy  eounfellor  of 
his  majefty,  and  alfo  his  fecretary  of 
ftate  for  the  foreign  department,"  re- 
quired, that  they  fhould  give  i€  all  aid 
and  affiftance." 

My  two  guineas  had,  indeed,  pur- 
chafed  the  title  of  Gentilhomme  Anglois, 
and  extended,  as  I  then  thought,  my 
right  of  travel,  dans  It  pays  etrangir  : 
and  as -the  paffeport  generoufly  pro- 
mifed  reciprocal  advantages,  and  with 
the  delufive  hope,  that  his   majefty's 

allies 
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allies  would  give  me  aid  and  affiftance, 
I  landed  upon  Belgic  ground  with 
jnighty  confidence.  The  Auftrian 
comandant  wrould  have  refpe&ed  the 
arms,  and  fignature  of  a  Britifh  noble, 
and  have  permitted  me  to  leave  the 
town,  "  becaufe  the  Englifh  follow  the 
old  fyftem  :  they  are  the  allies  of 
my  matter  L'Empereur  et  roi.'9— But 
the  Englifh  governor  hefitated  :  and  at 
Jaft  reluftantly  marked  out  a  very  li- 
mited route  to  the  adventurous  excur-. 
fion  of  1793.  He  inquiredminutelyinto 
the  motives  of  the  journey,  but  liberally 
demanded  nothing  for  his  trouble.  I 
expected,  that  the  ennobled  fecretary's 
paffeport,  would  fuperfede  the  necef- 
fity  of  anfwering  a  governor's  fufpici- 
ous  inquiries  :  but  he  had  learnt,  that 
though  two  guineas  could  purchafe  a 
fheet  of  paper,  upon  which  was  im- 
pofed  I'empreinte  de  nos  Armes>  it  did  not 
purchafe  an  unfufpe&ed  reputation. 
Vol.  I.  F  Fortu-* 
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Fortunately  our  allies,  and  fubfidiary 
foldiers,  in  general,  bow  to  the  name 
of  Anglois ;  and  few  only,  favagely 
repeat  "  Quel  fecretaire'd'ttat? 


I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but 
upon  our  firft  entry  ( 1 791 )  into  France, 
we  added,  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
language,  the  want  of  a  paffeport  •  and 
in'  this  deftitute  flate,  we  contrived  to 
pafs,  after  our  firft  interruption  by 
qaelques  cavaliers  de  Marechaufeeythrough 
woods,  and  over  rivers,  as  far  as  Soif- 
fons.  We  had  little  money  :  and 
there  we  hoped,  our  purfes  would 
have  been  ftrengthened  by  a  remit- 
tance. We  refted  fix  days  in  great  fuf- 
pence;  but,  at  iaft,  wearied  by  a  ftate  of 
expectation,  long  deferred,  we  refolved 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  road. 
Without  a  pafTeport,  we  hefitated  to 
proceed.  We  recollected,  that  in 
paffing   by   a   country  path    from    the 

road 
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road  of  Noyo'n  to  that  of  Compienne, 
but  carefully  avoiding  both,  we  were 
faluted  by  a  hot-headed  democrat :  he 
thought*  be  was  watching  for  the  good 
of  his  country  :  his  intentions  might  be 
honeft,  but  his  conduQ:  was  not  cour- 
teous; and  he  demanded  our  paffeports 
in  the  name  of  the  nation.  By  fome 
means,  we  eluded  his  juftice,  and  early 
the  next  morning,  purchafing  our  paf~- 
fage  acrofs  the  Oife,  near  Bac-a-bel- 
lerive,  quietly,  though  not  without 
continual  apprehenfions,  purfued  our 
journey  to  Soiffons.  So  agitated  was 
my  mind,  that  I  was  a  long  time  un- 
happy at  the  fight  of  a  national  uni- 
form  ;  and  to  a  fimilar  firft  impreflion, 
many    may,     perhaps,    attribute    their 

hatred  of  French  liberty. 

j 

By  the   recommendation    of  M.   Le 

Fevre,    Aubergijle    a    Vcnfeigne    de     la 

croix  dyor>  the  mayor  and  the  munici- 

F  2  pal 
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pal  officers  granted  us  permiffion  to 
travel  dans  le  royamme ;  and  will  the 
Englifh -fecreiary  of  ftate  believe  my 
affertion,  that  thefe  "  roarers  at  the 
name  of  king,"  thefe  enemies  of  peace 
and  good  order,  thefe  ruinous  anar- 
chifts,  extorted  no  more  than  five 
fous  for  their  trouble.  The  title  of 
Gentilhomme,  or  what  we  pleafed,  is 
purchafed  for  two  guineas ;  but  for  five 
fous,  we  were  neceffarily  degraded  to 
lesjieurs-deux  natijs  de  Londres ;  and  for 
our  only  recommendation  to  proteftion, 
we  were  indebted  to  the  honeft  affer-* 
tion  of  our  hoft,  that  we  had  lodged 
ten  days  with  him,  and  had  behaved 
avec  honneur  et  probite. 

Slender,  as  was  this  fupport,.wC| 
however,  paffed  thence  to  Turin : 
many  folemn- "fhakes  of  the  head,  and 
"  pas  trop  bonne,"  convinced  us,  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  be  renewed.    Though 

viis 
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vus  ftaffer  was  written  on  it,  till  it  was 
impoffible  to  write  any  more,  thougb 
attefted  by  colonels,  majors,  captains,. 
covjignes,  foldais  de  ligne>  et  de  la 
garde  nationale,  and  though  one  inn- 
keeper had  attefted,  by  the  commands 
of  a  Swifs  Marechaufee,  that  we  had 
Jlept  at  his  houfe,  the  cruel  officer  oa 
guard  at  the  gate  of  Turin,  ordered, 
with  the  oft  fufpe£iing  promptitude, 
that  a  rank  and  file,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, fhould  attend  us  to  the  cavtrne. 
We  had  no  appearance  of  better  days: 

and  the  difregard  of  our  perfons  had 
been  fo  long  habitual,  that  we  could 
not  lay  afide  the  mien  of  fans  cullottesy 
nor  affume  the  hauteur  of  the  free- 
born  Englifhman,  The  caverne,  to 
which  we  were  configned,  was  fortu- 
nately the  town  hall.  Our  examina- 
tion was  fummary  :  we  took  fhelter 
under  the  title  of  Englifhmen  ;  and  the 
municipal  defpot,  at  length  difmifling 
F  3  our 
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our  other  guards,  ordered  a  long  flax-, 
en  headed  ferjfeant  of  the  garde  du  roi^ 
to  conduft  ces  deux  gar  cons  chez'fon  ex- 
cellence Vambajfadeur. 

The  politenefs  of  our  reception  was 
commenfufate  with  the  appearance  of 
way-worn  pedeftrians  ;  and  as  the 
miniftre  preparatif\i%s  then Speculating 
upon  the  fubmiffive,  and  indolent 
mind  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the 
caverne  was  intended  to  be  changed 
into  the  lefs  irkfonie  flavery  of  an 
Englifh  man  of  war,  This,  Mr.  Trevor 
-:  confeffed  to  us,  was  the  firft  thought, 
that  ftruck  him,  upon  our  entering  his 
library.  I  know  not  how  opinions  are 
changed :  but  aftpr  very  few  preli-* 
minary  queftions,  with,  I  prefume, 
fatisfaftory  anfwers,  he  left  his  am- 
baffadprial  dignity,  and  fmiiing,  allied 
our  little  adventures.  He  again  re- 
fumed   his    chair*    and   prepared    our 

paffeports  ; 
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paffeports  :  but  what  fhaUI — —  ?  This 

gentleman  is :   this  unfinilh'ed  an- 

fwer  drew  his  eyes  to  our  perfons : 
cc  Mais  pourquoi  fans  bas  ?9\  "  Je  crois 
que  voire  excellence  ny  a  pas  beaucoup 
voiage  a  pie." — "--Non!  jamais!*9 — 
cc  Cet  equipage  ejl  plus  commode  pour 
la  marche.99  He  fmiled,  gave  us  the 
gazettes  to  read;  and  kindly  finifhed 
our  paffeports.  We  were  ftiled  <c  An- 
glois  faifants  un  tour  a  pied  pour  leur 
amufement  en  France >  la  Suijfe  et 
L9 Italic ;  but  the  venal  example  of  the 
treafury  had  not  reached  the  houfes  of 
our  ambaffadors  abroad.  Gratis,  large 
as  the  molt  myop  eye  could  difcern* 
was  written  at  the  foot  of  the  paffeport : 
and  a  table  of  fruits,  and  wine,  was 
hofpitably  let  out  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

It  was  valuable  for  three  months  ; 
but  the  firft  day  from  Turin,  its  authen- 
ticity was  queftioned :   and  the  gover- 

'       F  4  nor 
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nor  of  the  citadel  of  Cafal,  defended, 
ashewas,  by  baftions  and  hornworks, 
dreaded  to  permit  thefetwo fans  cnllotte$\ 
to  pafs  the  Piemont  Frontier.  He, 
however,  reluftantly  figned  the  per- 
million  to  lleep  in  his  town.  Man  is 
ever  defirous  of  greater  liberty,  than 
he  enjoys  :  although  we  had  predeter- 
mined  to    remain    in    the   town,  the 

limited  permiffion  of  this  military  def- 

I 

pot  made  us  brave  the  danger  of  fpend- 
ing  the  whole  night  in  the  air. 

After  having  often  extricated  our- 
felves  from  many  difficulties,  to  which 
our  mode  of  travel,  and  drefs  hourly 
expofed  us,  and  having,  with  fome 
ingenuity,  eluded  the  infidious  ftra- 
tagenis  of  recruiting  ferjeants,  we 
peaceably  traverfed  the  clutchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  fkirted  the  ftates  j 
of  Venice,  and  from  the  city  of 
Milan  paffed  by  the  lakes  of  Co- 
mo,    and     Chiavenaa,     and    over    the 

lofty 
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lofty  pafs  of  Spluger,  to  the  northern 
fide  of  the  Alps—from  the  delicious 
vales,  and  mountainous  beauties  of 
the  Italian  Alps,  to  the  vaflf  and  favage 
f  ublimity  of  the  Rheinwald— from'  the 
luxurious,  fenfual,  and  enflaved  me- 
lancholy of  Italy,  to  the  hardy,  chafte, 
and  free  air  of  the  Grifons— to  thofe 

—  "  Hilly  regions,  where  embrac'd 


In -peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Grifons  dwell." 

Arrived  at  Spluger,  my  companion 
and  I  determined  to  part :  his  ftate  of 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  bear  fuch 
extreme  fatigue  ;  but  how  to  journey  ? 
— -Our  paffeport  could  not  be  divided:; 
Fortune,  however,  threw  into  our  way,., 
at  this  fmall  colleftion  of  wooden 
fheds,  a  gentleman  of  the  mod  amiable 
manners.  He  was  not  invefted  with 
the  dignity  of  an  ambaffador,  nor  was 
he  Monf.  le  Baron  :  but  the  difcerning 
government  had  properly  appreciated 
F  5  his 
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his  abilities,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  Landamman-en  charge  du 
Reinwuld. 

In  the  cantons,  or  among  the  allies 
of  the  Swifs,  the  eafe  of  the  traveller 
is  little  difturbed  by  the  infolence  of 
the  Marechauffee  :  the  mirids  of  the 
natives  are  as  free,  as  the  air  they 
breathe;  but  fome  rumours  of  infur-. " 
reciions  had  fo  awakened  the  dozing 
jealoufy  of  the  Swifs,  that  in  contempt 
of  the  paffeport  of  an  ambaffador  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  authenticated  by 
the  good  Martin  Tremp,  of  the  Rein- 
wald,  the  officer,  on  guard,  refufed, 
that  ces  deux  pauvres  diables  fhould  eat 
a  breakfaft  in  the  city  of  Zurich. 
They  would  not  receive  us :  but,  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  philofophy,  we  refufed 
to  fhake  the  duft  from  off  our  feet,  or 
curfe  the  guilty  city, 

I  had 
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I  had  not  three  days  left  this   unbe- 
lieving  city,  and  was  travelling   along 
the  edges  of  the  xanton  of  Underwaldt,, 
in  the   pleafing  company  of  two  well- 
informed  Valaifans,  when  our  attention 
was    commanded    by    the    cries    of    a 
woman.     We  returned:  Cf  Die   Wachty 
the  barrier  of  the   canton  of  Berne — » 
ftiew  your  paffeports.5"'    cc  What !  a  wo- 
man! "  faid  the  officer,  who  had  ferved 
in-  a   Swifs  regiment   of    Spain,  cc    the 
fir  ft  time — c'eji  une  chofe  unique— I  have 
fought   Monf.   L'Anglois,    at  Minorca,, 
and  at   Gibraltar,  againft  your  brave 
countrymen — and  I  live  to  be  ftopt  by 
a  woman.     Non  t\  allons  camarades-coa- 
rage!'9 — and  he    led    us    away   from, 
what  he  thought,  fo  much  debasements 
<c  This  feldom  happens;''  faid  the  nego- 
ciant,  c<  a    woman   would  rather  fnew 
you  how  to  pafs  the  porte — nos  Jemmcs- 
en  Suijfe  font  fauvages"    A  little  more 
merriment,  and  fome  equivoquesx  cooled 

F  6  the- 
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the  wounded  pride  of  our  warrior  5 
and  we  foon  plodded,  more  peaceably, 
and  in  filent  admiration  of  the  fublime 
appearances  of  the  mountains  of 
Berne. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791*  the  national 
affembly  decreed,  full  licence  to  ,pafs 
and  repafs  throughout  the  realm, 
and  that  no  one/  native  or  foreigner, 
fhoiild  be  obliged  to  (hew  a  paffeport. 
The  decree  was  evidently  taken  from 
the  liberties  of  England  :  but  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  foon  made  it  necek 
fary  to  be  repealed.  I  was  happy  to 
know,  I  was  free :  and  to  the  gay 
peafants,  I  extolled  the  juftice  of  the 
law ;  u  and  'tis  the  fame  in  my  coun- 
try."—~"  Yes,  AngloiSyWe  are  brothers." 
cc  Are  npt  all  mankind  brothers?" — 
fC  None,,  but  Englifh  and  French,  know 

the  bleffings  of  liberty." 

1 

Upon 
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Upon  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine,  as 
I  defcended  a  fmall  paffe  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  was  met  by  feme  national 
guards,  of  the  village  of  Le  Bids  ;  their 
behaviour  was  courteous  and  friendly. 
Ou  allez  vous  ?- — to  Grenoble.  Where 
do  you  fleep  ? — At  Piol — d  Piol  was 
repeated  by  every  mouth,  and  re- 
founded  by  the  vail  rocks,  which,  at 
that  place,  Jeemed  to  have  confined 
us.  "  At  Piol  we  embraced  fome  com- 
rades going  to  the  frontiers,"  and 
fhewing  me  their  fabres,  we  will  con- 
quer or  die. — cc  But  you,  my  friend* 
are  not  of  this  country  ?  " — "  No,  I 
am  of  England.''  "  Lo  !  a  brother- 
s'/ faut  Vembrajfer  :  " — with  their  naked 
fabres,  pointed  to  the  fetting  fun,  they 
fwore  to  fight,  and  die  for  liberty. 
Mais  Anglois  !  pourquoi  non  allons ! 
avec  voire  fabre  de  hois.  Prudence 
required,    that    I    fhould   immediately 

join  them,  and  could  an  Englifhman 

refufc 
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refufe  to  fwear,  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
liberty  ?     The  phlegm  of  my  cbnftitu- 
tion  prevented   the   exaft  imitation  of 
their  frantic  vow's,  and  my  prejudices 
fhuddered    at    embrajjons    nous.      My 
flownefs  was  foon  attributed  to  politi- 
cal principles;   and   d5ou   vertex   vous? 
harfhly   fpoken   by    one,   recalled  the 
national  guards  to  reafon.  cc  Your  pajfe- 
port  ?"' — cc  but  the  national  affembly  " — 
I   was   intending,  to  obey    their   laws, 
and   refufed   to    fliew    it.      Jealous   of 
their     new     acquired     liberty,     they 
-viewed   me   from  head   to  foot :    and 
fome   of  them    thought,  they    faw    an 
ariftocratic  mien,   whilfl  they    all  al- 
lowed   my    drefs    to    be    that    of    a 
veritable fans-cullotte.     ".You  are  right, 
my     comrades— ei    cet    air  !    rCefl    il. 
pas  celui  d'un  apotre  de  la  liberie."      I 
now  iliewed  ray  paffe  :   but  pres  de  fa 
Majejle   la   roi,    de   Sardaigne"    again 
ftaggered  them;,  and  u  you  come  from 

Sardinia?-*.* 
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Sardinia?" — a  No;  from  Piemont.'* 
— cc  Mais  c'efl  an  roi  de  Sardaigne." 
He  was  an  ariftocrat  :  conclufion  fol- 
lowed conclufion  :  our  ambaffador, 
quoi  qu'ilfut  Anglois>  was  an  ariftocrat; 
and  I  was  travelling,  with  thefe  falfe 
colours,  as  a  fpy  for  the  princes.  The 
numerous  *vu  pajjtr  were  of  no  value, 
till  one  honeft  looking  guard  des  hautes 
Alpes  directed  their  attention  to  the 
indorfement,  made  at  Befan^on  by  the 
municipal  officers.  Strange,  that  mu- 
nicipality could  fave,  whilft  royalty, 
and  ariftocracy  might  have  deftroyed 
me  !  !  !  I  was  now  reftored  to  favour, 
to  liberty,  and  then  Ion  voyage^  mon  ami: 
and  I  haftened  to  repofe  my  wearied 
limbs  at  the  next  village. 

I  was  not  difpofed  for  fociety :  but  fome 
courteous  Dauphinois>  who  had  alfo  been 
accompanying  their  fellow  villagers, 
on  the  road  to  the  frontiers,  and  elated 

with 
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with  wine,  invited  me  mqft  warmly  to 
join  their  party..  I  declined:  theypref- 
fed  :  I  heatedly  refufed ;  but  was  im- 
mediately obliged  to  (hew  my  paJXeport. 
A  fevere  altercation  took  place:  a 
naked  fabre  did  not  recall  me  to  rea- 
fon •  and  I  continued  obdinate,  till 
one  of  them  made  a  ftroke  at  me,  I 
retreated,  and  received  the  {mailed 
poffible  cut  under  the  no-fe.  "  Does  it 
not  fmell  of  blood?" — cc  Yes/'  re- 
turned I,  with  French  Gafconade,  "  of 
the  blood  of  the  brave." — a  You  do 
not  fear,"  faid  another— "  No!  an  En- 
glifliman — -an  innocent  man,  knows  no 
fear."  They  thought,  I  was  alluding 
to  my  country,  rather  than  to  my 
innocence.  "  But  one  Englifhman 
cannot  fight  two  or  three  of  us."  I 
allowed  the  equality  of  man  ;  and  they 
bedowed  upon  me,  the  character  of 
firmnefs.  —  "  Yes,"  faid  I,"  c'ejila  Uberte, 
qui  rent  les  Anglois  fermesy — "  //  en  eft 

de 
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it  mane  de  nous/9  I  had  touched  the 
favourite  chord;  it  vibrated,  till  every 
heart  was  harmonized, 

In  thefe  unhappy  times,  the  moil 
trifling  accident  creates  fufpicion  :  io 
the  republics  of  France,  of  Switzer- 
land, and  Venice,  or  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  the  traveller  is  charged 
with  the  intention  of  fubverting  the 
thrones,  of  feducing  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  fove- 
reigns,  or  with  the  royal  wifli  of 
re-eftablifhing  tyranny.  If  any  of  my 
readers  are  inclined  for  an  excurfion 
upon  the  continent,  among  the  allied 
forces,  let  me  advife,  that  he  provides 
hinifejf  with  the  paffeport  of  the  Impe- 
rial envoy.  The  foldiers  of  Germany 
refpeel  the  black  eagle,  imprinted  upon 
his  paffeports,  more  than  they  refpeft 
reafon,  or  England.  Their  matter 
may  acknowledge  the  generous  influ- 
ence 
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ence  of  Britifh  money;  but  in  Britifh 
arms,  feeing  nothing  of  the  cc  Majefty 
Imperial,  Royal,,  and  Apoftolic,"  the 
German  foldier  treats  a  common  paffe- 
port  with  contempt  and  bends  his 
proud  head  to  none,  but  Csefar, 


CHAF 
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CHAP.     V. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


ITTOWEVER  various  and  amufirig 
A  may  be  the  incidents,  and  anec- 
dotes of  the  journey,  you  cannot  alto- 
gether forget  your  country,  and  your 
friends,  or  forbid  the  memory  to 
recall  the  pleafure^  of  youth.  Your 
country  may  be  dear  to  you  ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  friends,  the  fondnefs  of  a 
mother,  or  the  more  tender  folicitudes 
of  love  demand,apd  obtain  aparamount 
attention.  I  know  not,  if  the  French 
imitate  the  cuftom,  praftifed  by  Englifh 
failors. — I  think  they  do  not — of  re- 
membering once  a  week  our  friends, 


<*  our 
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u  our  fweathearts,  and  wives."  Being 
born  in  a  fea-port  town,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  hear  the  rough,  and  imperious 
voice  of  a  father,  frequently  repeat 
the  toaft,  I  feldom  omitted  to  diink, 
every  Saturday  night,  d  nos  bonnes 
amies.  I  frequently  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cuftom:  it  was,  generally, 
thought  good,  and  it  feldom  .failed  to 
direft  the  converfation  to  the  habits* 
cuftoms,  and  prejudices  of  Englifhmenx 
and  failors.  The  Italian  dilated  on 
the  riches,  and  rcfources  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Frenchman  unwillingly 
allowed  us  the  merit,  or  demerit  of 
being  the  defpots  of  the  ocean — de$> 
diables  a  la  mer. .  If  national  preju- 
dice involves  many  a  brave,  and 
courageous  feaman  in  the  fatal  miftake, 
that  fingle  handed,  a  he  can  beat  ten 
Mounfeers'-  "  national  vanity  prompts 
the.  Frenchman  to  infmuate,  with  his 
compliments  to   Engliih    valour,   and 

power^ 
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power,  that  his  country  is  ftrong,  both 
bv  fea  and  land  ?  ^nd  late  experience, 
or  the  obftinacy  of  minifters,  have 
woefully  taught  us,  that  they  are  "  an 
armed  nation." 

With  an  Englifh  companion,  yout 
converfation  would  fometimes  incline 
to  the  recital  of  your  friendships  :  d 
nos  bonnes  amies  would  quickly  flafh 
upon  the  mind,  Its  petittes  affaires  dc 
casur.  Saturday  night  was  to  me  the 
mod  agreeable  of  the  week ;  and 
although,  like  an  induftrious  man,  I 
fhould  have  arranged  the  accounts  of 
the  laft  feven  days,  friendfhip,  and  love 
will  forgive  me,  if  I  facrificed  to  their 
more  delicious  fenfations,  to  Bacchus, 
and  heart-eafing  mirth,  the  irkfome 
demands  of  care.  But  more  exqui- 
fite,  than  the  pleafure  of  remembering 
your  friends,  is  the  heart-felt  fatisfac- 
tion   of  being   remembered  by  them. 

Abfcnce 
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Abfence  operates,  as  powerfully,  to 
cement  the  obligations  of  friendship, 
as,  lovers  fay,  it  quickens  the  flame  of 
love* 

Letter  writing  is,  in  general,  efteemed 
a  trouble  ;  but  letters  of  Friendlhip 
are  written  with  pleafure;  and  if  your 
acquaintances,  who  are  enjoying  their 
family  confolations,  knew  half  the  fen- 
fation,  fo  fmall  a  mark  of  their  remem- 
brance affords  to  the  traveller,  they 
would  not  deny  you  a  gratification, 
which  tofts  them  fo  little.  One  letter, 
in  particular,  electrified  me:  I  had 
been  three  months  from  England, 
which  I  had  left  without  the  knowledge 

o 

of  my  friends,  and  had,  in  that  time, 
received  onlv  one  letter.  It  com- 
manded  my  immediate  return  ;  but  the 
defire  of  feeing  the  continent,  in  this 
eccentric  way,  and  the  pleafures  I  had 
already    tailed,   prevented  obedience, 

I  had 
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I  had  mentioned  Strafbourg,  as  a  pro- 
bable place  of  finding  me ;  but  on 
account  of  the  difregard  to  a  parent's 
commands,  I  knew  not  what  to  expe£l ; 
and  I  went  flowly  to  the  poll  office,  in 
the  moft  painful  fufpence.  There  was 
none — I  then  demanded,  if  there  was 

not  a  letter  addreffed  d  Mr, : 

I  opened  it  with  trepidation-  and  find- 
ing the  arms  of  my  parent  open  to 
receive  me,  I  burft  into  teafs.  I  went 
to  the  inn  ;  and  having  afked  for  paper, 
endeavoured  to  commit  my  gratitude, 
and  feelings  to  an  impreffion,  more 
durable  than  memory.  Ideas  crowded 
upon  ideas:  but  they  were  confufed ; 
and  when  I  attempted  to  felect  them, 
my  hand  had  fo  fympathifed  with  the 
convulfions  of  the  mind,  that  it  could 
not  hold  a  pen.  The  kind-hearted 
fille  de  la  maifon,  who  was  witnefs  to 
the  eftefcl,  but  could  not  divine  the 
teaufe,  ran   away,  and  returning,  with 

fome 
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fome  can  dc  viey  infilled  I  fhould  take 

un  bon  coup ^  .* 

I  related  this   fijigular  fenfation  to 
an   Englifh   gentleman,  with   whom    I 
accidently  met  in   Savoy,  and   paffed 
the    lake   from    Meillierie    to  Vevay. 
We  had  been  enjoying    the  delicious 
reveries    of  Rouffeau ;  and  from*  the 
Hone,  upon  which  St.  Preux  wrote  to 
Julia,  he,  perhaps,  had  caught  fome  of 
the    fparks    of  his   paffion.       He   had 
before    fpoken   fomething    of   a  lady, 
whole  name   he   either   concealed,  or 
did  not   know,  but.  of  whom  he  fre- 
quently, and  tremuoufly  half  uttered — - 
a Mapetittc — ma  bonne— ma  charmante." 
I  enquired,  if  fhe  was   not   a  French 
lady — then     I     prefumed,    fhe     knew 
French  :  u  I  thought  fo  too,"  faid  he, 
"  at  firft  V'— ^fhe  has  been  at  Paris — 
at  Notre  Dame;   and  her  laft  parting 
words  commanded  me,  to  offer  up  an 

Ave 
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Ave  Maria  for  her  there.  Fate  did 
not  direft  me  thither ;  "  but  I  am 
charged/'  faid  he,  "  with  this  dear 
commifiion,  and  though  our  attach- 
ment, by  a  cruel  authority,  is  broken, 
or  fufpended,  I  will  mod  devoutly 
obey  her,  and  run  through  my  firing  of 
beads,  to  ferve  her,  the  next  time  I  go 
to  Paris — I  will  remember,  that  flie  has 
been  there."  *c  But  w7hy  figb,  my 
friend?" — he  fhook  his  head, — Cf  My 
dreams  of  happinefs  are  Mailed,"  faid 
he;  and  he  burft  into  tears.  I  was 
anxious  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
recollection  of  what  feemed  to  imbitter 
his    pleafures,  and   propofed,  that   we 

fhould  go  to   Madame  's  ball, 

that  evening,  at  Vevay.  He  returned 
me  noanfwer;  his  tears  were  fuddenly 
flopt ;  in  a  moment  his  tendernels 
turned  into  rage,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Deceit — art — unrequited  love!"  —  I 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  this  fudden 
Vol.  I.  G  excla- 
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exclamation,  and  calmly  attended  the 
denouement.  His  paffions  fuddenly 
took  another  courfe  :  and  afterwards 
becoming  more  tranquil,  he  began  to 
relate  to  me  the  fingular  effe£l  of  an 
interefting  love-letter. 

*  During  the  war  in  Bra*bant,  faid 
he,  I  refolved  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  Patriots ;  and  as  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ty founds-well  in  the  ears  of  all  good 
men,  and  prefuming,  that  Bruffels 
would  be  the  radius  of  a  circle,  which 
might  extend,  I  knew  not  how  far, 
towards  the  capital  of  the  German 
Caefar,  I  defired,  that  ma  petitte  would 

addrefs 

*  This  converfation  took  place,  fometime  in 
the  fummer  of  1 791,  and  from  the  age  of  my  fuf- 
ceptible  companion,  I  prefume,  he  muft  have 
alluded  to  the  war,  called  "  Patriotic,"  which  arofe 
in  the  Auftriari  Low  Countries,  at  the    inftiea- 

7  o 

tion  of  the  prieils,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
images,  and  religious  houfes.  Jofeph  wifhed  to 
cleanfe  the  Augean  ftable,  but  he  wanted  the 
prudent  ftrength  of  Hercules. 
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addrefs  to  me  her  firft  letter  to  Cob- 
lentz.      I  need  not  mention  to  you  the 
fortune  of  the  war  :  the  fudden  reverfe 
involved  many  of  my  countrymen   in 
the  molt  diftrefling  dilemmas  ;   and  the 
thoufands,  or   hundreds,  which    many 
had  expended,  in  railing  of  regiments, 
or  companies,  were  all  loft  in   a  mo- 
ment.      Treachery,  or  the    ignorance 
of  the  military' leaders,  made  our  pa- 
triot   bands,  an   eafy  conqueft  to    the 
difcipline  of  the    Imperial   regiments; 
and  the  plains  of  the  foi  difani'  Belgia 
were    quickly   overrun  by   the   troops 
of    Huflars,  Croats,  and    Sclavonians, 
thirfting  after  the  blood  and    ravage, 
they  had  indulged  in,  during  the  Turk- 
ifh  campaign.    The  boldeft  of  the  fons 
of  Belgia  fell   under  the   military  and 
inexorable  juftice  of  thefe  foreigners, 
or    by    the   orders    and    clemency    of 
Caefar.      The  fortune  of  the  war,  and 
the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  Luxemburghs, 
G  2  prevented 
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prevented  me  from  purfuing  my  jour- 
ney in  thepeaceable  garb  of  a  citizen  ; 
and  not  having  the  honour  of  bearing  a 
commiflion,  1  durft  not  aifume  the  dan- 
gerous uniform  of  a  foldier.  I  had 
feen,  and  I  dreaded,  the  fummary 
punifhment  of  the  mufquet.  The  roads 
were  at  length  cleared  of  the  arrny 
followers;  and  I  purfued  my  journey 
by  Luxemburgh  and  Treves  to  Cob- 
lentz. 

"  I  have  rambled  far,"  faid  he, 
"  and  had  not  Coblentz  reminded  me 
of  the  reafon  of  beginning  this  ftory, 
I  fhould  have,  perhaps,  forgot  her  and 
it  for  ever." — I  looked  at  him:  his 
phyfiognomy  appeared,  as  I  believe, 
his  mind  was,  rather  bewildered:  but 
after  a  moment's  paufe,  taking  his  eyes 
fronl  the  ground,  he  wildly  fixed  them 
upon  me :  he  feemed  big  with  his  tale, 
but  had  again  forgot  it.     He  fuddenly 

ejaculated 
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ejaculated— "  Yes!  Coblentz" — and 
went  on — cc  I  ran  to  the  poft  office  :  " 
<c  but  the  Grand  Guard?"—"  don't 
difturb  me,"  faid  he,  cc  my  duty  to  my 
miftrefs — and  the  foldier  did  not  prevent 
me.  The  Mozelle  was  full,  and  I  de- 
fcended  in  a  boat,  night  and  day  :  I  ran 
to  the  poft  " — "  la  pojle  aux  letires  ?  "-- 
ct  Oui '/--received,  and  greedily  opened 
it — J  was  mufing  on  her  goodnefs — 
fondling,  folding,  and  unfolding  her 
letter:  my  eyes  obferved  thecharaQiers: 
but  my  mind  was  with  her.  I  finifhed 
the  letter;  yet  I  knew  not,  what  it 
contained.  The  poftmaiter,  who  had 
feen  my  eager  fondnefs,  and  politely 
waited  to  the  end  of  the  dream,  now 
offered  me  the  change,  and  afked  me, 
if  I  had  feen  the  Duchefs  of  Devon- 
shire. He  (hewed  me  a  letter  to  her— 
pofle  rejlante.  My  fenfes  were  ab- 
forbed:  I  gave  him  no  anfwer ;  but 
G  3  turning 
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turning  to  the  guard,  chided  his  im- 
patience with  a  piece  of  twenty  creut- 
zers.  Military  feverity,  by  this  means,, 
foftened  into  a  fmile.  From  the 
grand  guard  to  the  comandant,  pojle 
rejlante  filled  my  mind";  and  taking 
out  my  letter  along  with  my  paffe- 
port,  I  inconfiderately  gave  it  into  the 
comandant's  hand:  ce  n' eft  pas  voire 
paffeporie>  faid  the  Pruffian  officer,  who 
then  commanded  in  the  town.  I 
hlufhed ;  I  gave  my  paffe  with  one 
hand,  and  receiving  my  letter  with  the 
other,  I  fecretly  put  it  to  my  mouth, 
and  killing  it,  fhrugged  admiration, 
and  love  of  the  dear  writer. 

cc  I  was  difmiffed  with  contempt,  and 
though  an  Anglois,  fufpefted 'to  be  a 
fool ;  and  I  dare  fay,5'  faid  he,  "  my 
phyfiognomy  was  diftrafted."  "  'Tis 
not  fettled   now/'  faid  I :  he  was  not 

affronted 
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affronted  with  my  fxncerity ;  and  after 
a  few  paufes,  and  hefitating,  what  was 
next,   proceeded  in  his  narration. 

"  I  went  to  the  Imperial  arms ;  and 
fitting  down  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
falle  a  manger^  opened  her  letter,  with 
an  intention  to  read,  and  remember  it. 
Her  mind  was  varioufly  agitated;  and 
my  fenfations  were  elevated,  or  de- 
preffed  with  her's  :  if  fhe  was  melan- 
choly, I  was  not  volatile:  if  fhe 
foared  by  her  own,  or  by  another's 
wings,  to  heaven,  if  fhe  affumed,  or 
was  indued  with,  the  robes  of  a  deity, 
I  could  no'  longer  fupport  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man—weak  and  frail.  She 
was  a  deity,  enthroned  in  heaven ;  but 
if  my  penfive  gloomy  mind  forbad  me 
to  afpire  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Jupi- 
ter, I  hoped,  if  I  could  obtain  the 
place  of  Saturn,  I  fhould  be  within  the 
radiance  of  her  benignity.  In  this 
G  4  elevated 
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elevated  /eat,  I  could  not  hope  for  a 
gradual  defce^t  ;  and  if  any  cruel 
change  took  place,  which  fate  forbid, 
and  I  was  no  changeling,  Jupiter,  faid 
I,  will  refpeft  the  feat  of  the  father  of 
the  gods,  and  fhaded  by  the  laurel  of 
Apollo,  his  thunderbolt,  rolling  on 
my  head,  will  forbear  to  cralh  me  into 
my  original  nothingnefs." 

cc  I  don't  underftand  you,"  faid  I, 
"  my  friend/'  He  funk  into  a  deep 
reverie  :  he  returned  to  himfelf;  and 
when  I  related  to  him  his  account  of 
melancholy,  of  faturnity,  in  heaven, 
he  feemed  inclined  to  explain— uttered 
a  few  words—and  then  making  a  paufe, 
and  with  a  wild  unmeaning  look,  "  ma 
bonne  will  underftand  it." 

I  endeavoured  to    change  the  fub- 
je£l:   I  fpoke  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  his 
retirement  at  Lauzanne;  and   he   no- 
ticed 
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ticed  General  Pfiffer's  excellent  model 
of  that  interefting  country;  but  his 
ideas  were,  every  moment,  returning  to 
his  Men  aimee.  I  then  attempted  to 
divert  his  attention  to  the  charms  of  a 
a  lady,  he  had  feen  at  Luftri ;  but  this 
was  as  ineffeftual ;  for  the  refpeft,  he 
had  feemed  to  pay  to  her,  arofe,  he 
confeffed,  from  the  frmilarity  of  fea- 
tures, and  the  happy  benevolence  of 
phyfiognomy. — i(  Otherwife,"  faid  he, 
cc  to  compare  my  benevolent,  my  ten- 
der-hearted, my  melancholy — with 
any  thing  of  feminine,  I  then  fhrank 
from,  I  fliould  ftain  her  fair  name  : 
no  chymic  power,  no  ages  of  contri- 
tion could  efface  it."  He  continued 
to  rave  in  this  incoherent  manner,  fre- 
quently exclaiming,  "  Bleffed  infenfi- 
bility  !  "  the  boatmen  continually  di- 
refted  their  eyes  to  him  :  but  as  we 
fpoke  in  Englifh,  they  knew  not  what 
to  think.  He  alternately  was  calm, 
G  5  and 
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and  in  a  moment  returned  to  expref- 
fions  of  rage,  and  difappointment — 
u  Look  here!  "  faid  he:  "  this  ribbon 
I  wear,  in  the  place  of  a  talifman,  fhe 
gave  me  :  it  fhould  preferve  me  from 
war,  and  peftilence  ;  and  whilft  I  wore 
it,  I  could  not  altogether  drive  her 
away  from  my  thoughts.  She  breathed 
upon  it,  as  I  then  fondly  thought,  'with 
the  breath  of  fanity,  and  perfection  ; 
and  however  changed  my  opinion,  my 
heart  ftill  loves  the  dear  deceiver.'*  • 
As  he  uttered  thefe  laft  words,  his 
phyfiognomy  feemed  much  convulfed  ; 
he  reclined  his  head,  and  feemed  de- 
jefted—  then  he  raved,  and  appeared 
indignant  at  her  deceit,  or  at  his  own 
weaknefs— but  foon  again  foftened  into 
tendernefs.  "  Could  not  pity,"  faid 
he,  "  touch  my  heart ;  as  I  expe&ed 
mercy  from  that  God,  in  whom  I  be- 
lieved, could  I  perfecute,  with  unex- 
ampled cruelty,  a  woman  I  once   pro- 

fefTed 
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feffed  to  love  ?  That  dear  woman,  who 
never  injured  me,  even  in  thought? — 
What  gratification — what  happinefs 
could  I  propofe  to  myfelf,  in  adding 
daily  to  the  miferies  of  her,  who,  hea- 
ven knows,  was  fufficiently  tortured, 
both  in  mind  and  body  ?— Could  her 
total  deftruclion  be  neceffary  to  my 
repofe  ?  "  He  looked  attentive  at  me, 
and  then  fighed  ;  "  but  where,  alas  !  is 
variifhed  that  boafted  honour,  libera- 
lity of  fentiment,  noblenefs,  greatnefs 
of  foul,  fhe  fondly  believed,  I  poffef- 
fed?"  He  raved— was  filent— flood 
up — fat  down— murmured — but  fhe  ftill 
was  an  angel.  I  calmly  enquired,  how 
he  had  loft  the  talifman— he  furioufly 
exclaimed,  he  had  burnt  it.  Tender- 
nefs  again  foothed  his  paffions  ;  but 
when  I  wifhed  to  know  the  reafon  of 
thus  treating  her  gift,  he  looked  wift- 
fully  in  my  face,  and  with  a  grave 
motion  of  his  head,   replied,  u  'tis    a 

G  6  ftory 
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ftory  too  long  to  be  told."  He  paufed: 
— "  I  will  yet/5  faid  he,  cc  offer  up  an 
Ave  Maria  for  her.  the  next  time  I  eo 
to  Paris:  "—but  when  he  arrives  there, 
finding  Notre  Dame,  confecrated  to 
reafon,  and  the  republic,  he  will  re- 
turn to  the  bofom  of  his  friends. . 

By  this  time,  the  boat  liad  arrived 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  port 
of  Vevay.  We  walked,  arm  in  arm, 
up  to  the  inn ;  and,  in  order  to  expel 
his  melancholy  vapours,  I  infifted,  that 
he  fhould  accompany  me  to  the  con- 

verzatione  of  Madame ;  "  and 

to-morrow,  the  day  of  my  nativity," 
faid  I,  <c  we  will  gratify  our  minds  with 
the  charms,  and  in  afts  of  benevo- 
lence." His  nature  was  generous; 
but  fortune  had  not  been  bountiful.  I 
was  aftonifhed  at  his  filence  :  he  had 
fomething  to  fay,  but  he  hefitated. 
His  mind  was  fombrous ;  and  his  ad- 
vice, 
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vice,  though  good,  was  rather  ill- 
timed:—"  Beware/'  faid  he,  "  that 
your  afts  of  benevolence  are  not 
prompted  by  the  gratifications  of  plea- 
fure  :  the  pure  dreams  of  virtue,  and 
goodnefs,  if  the  fountains,  from  which 
they  fpring,  are  abundant,  foon  lofe 
themfelves,  in  the  defert  of  life, 
amidft  the  fands  of  pride,  vanity.,  fame, 
and  enjoyment.  Time  is  for  ever  on 
the  wing;  and  before  to  morrow's 
Aurora,  his  fey  the  may  cut  dow7n  the 
blade  of  our  exiftence.  We  are  both 
launched  on  the  ocean  of  life  :  I  have 
liftened,  too  attentively,  to  the  fvren 
voice  of  pleafure;  but  do  you  beware 
of  the  foft  attra£lions  of  the  world. 
I  think,  you  are  not  volatile;  I  lament, 
that  my  nature  was  not  impregnated 
with  a  more  copious  portion  of  apathy. 
You  have  witnefTed  to  day  the  mod 
unhappy  fenfations  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  from  my  difaftrous  fortune,  learn 

to 
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to  enjoy  the  uncontrouled  pofTeffion  of 
yourfelf.'*' 


After  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  in  the 
company  of  fome  foreign  gentlemen, 
the  converfation  a  (Turned  a  very  dif- 
ferent form.  We  walked  upon  the 
eminences,  above  this  delicious  villa, 
and  continued  a  long  philofophic*  and 
religious  difcuffion,  till  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening.  As  we  were  fo  happy, 
we  declined  any  other  company  ;  and 
I  forebore,  this  Saturday  night,  my 
weekly  cuftom  of  toafting  rny  friends, 
or  more  tender  connexions.  The 
approach  of  Sunday  turned  t\\e  con- 
verfation to  the  follies,  and  vices, 
errors,  or  goodnefs  of  mankind,  to  the 
religious  prejudices,  and  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  catholic  faith.  Born  in 
the  golden  reign  of  philofophy,  we 
equally  derided  the  auftere  manners  of 
Calvin,  and  the  fplendid  ignorance  of 

Rome, 
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Rome,  and  her  difciples;  and,  with 
contempt,  admired  the  joyous  faces  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  kindly  releafed  by 
the  twelfth  hour,  from  the  ceremoni- 
ous difcharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Judaic  fabbath. 

As  this  night  precedes  the  holy  day, 
which  men  were  told  to  confecrate  to 
the  higher  duties  of  their  nature,  to 
God,  and  to  reft,  we  fliould  all,  with 
pious  awe,  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  be  ready,  as  far  as  we  can,  or 
believe,  to  praife  the  glorious  book, 
which  contains  the  facred  truths. 
Truth,  however,  is  univerfal ;  but  how 
fmall  a  portion  of  the  univerfe  obey 
the  laws,  which  chnftians  fay,  are 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  whofe  ho- 
nour, for  our  altars,  our  king,  and 
liberties,  and  for  the  protection  of 
focial  order,  the  kings  and  minifters 
of  Europe   are  now  waging  the  mod 

murderous 
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murderous  war,  recorded  in  modern 
hiftory.  If  truth  is  univerfal,  and  the 
difta  of  christians  are  infpired  truths, 
why  confine  its  divine  operation  to  a 
feventh  only  of  the  human  fpecies  ? 
Or  when  they  were  revealed,  were  a 
thoufand  emanations  of  the  Godhead, 
at  the  fame  moment,  miraculoufly 
conceived,  born,  and  murdered'  by 
human  hands;  and  did  they  unfold, 
and  comment  upon  thofe  facred  truths, 
in  the  thoufand  worlds,  created  by  the 
fame  breath  of  Omnipotence?  Are 
not  all  his  children,  in  an  inftant  cre- 
ated, fince  protefted,  by  the  equal 
fuperintending  care  of  the  father? 
Are  all  the  other  Worlds,  immerfed  in 
greater  darknefs,  or  illuminated  by  his 
more  effulgent  brightnefs  ?  Are  we 
the  moil  favoured,  or  the  youngeft 
ftep-fons  of  his  providence?  Are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  thoufand  worlds, 
equally  the  prey   of  tyrants  and  each 

other, 
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other,  doomed  to  mifery,  and  want, 
oppreflfed  by  one,  or  an  hundred  lords  ? 
Does  the  fell  fiend  of  war,  everywhere, 
ftalk  over  the  kindred  worlds,  and 
more  than  tithe  the  honeft  labours  of 
the  poor  ?  Are  the  people,  everywhere, 
flaves  and  tranquil,  or  ftruggling  into 
liberty  ?  Have  the  thoufand  millions 
of  worlds  been  ordered  to  celebrate 
hebdomadal  thankfgivings?  And  are 
the  modern  French,  alone,  permitted 
to  inftitute  national,  and  decadary 
feftivals,  and  loudiy  chaunt  the  hymns 
of  liberty,  in  the  temples  of  reafon  ? 
Shall  we,  blind  mortals,  dread  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  or 
with  fonder  hope,  expeQ.  the  rege- 
neration of  the  univerfe?  Shall  we, 
obedient  to  the  interpretations  of  our 
chriftian  matters,  devoutly  and  foberly 
lament  the  calamities  of  our  country, 
whilft  regardlefs  of  national  misfor- 
tunes,   and  in  foft  imitation  of  Eaftern 

manners, 
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manners,  Englifh  minifters,  in  con- 
tempt of  royal  authority,  of  the  fufFer- 
ings  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  general 
humiliation,  live  in  chambering  and 
wantonefs,  and  after  the  caroufels  of 
the  evening,  but  in  proof  of  their 
fincere  attachment  to  the  interefts  of 
religion,  reel  to  the  faft,  ordained  by 
royal  proclamation? 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    VI 


SUNDAY. 

Y  HAD  feen  the  folemn,  holy,  ap- 
■*■  pearance  of  this  day  in  England, 
and  admired  the  reverent  demeanour 
of  my  countrymen;  and  when  we  had 
paffed  our  firft  Sunday  at  Abberville,  I 
expefted,  that  all  the  ufages  of  mankind 
fhould  accord  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  Englishmen.  Lefs  fombrous 
than  my  friend  at  Vevay,  you  had  hap- 
pily contrafted  the  occafional  gaiety  of 
catholicifm,  emanating  from  the  gloom 
of  devotion,  with  the  folemn  and  pre- 
cife  feverity  of  Scottifh  puritans.  Hav- 
ing   feen    the    filent    and    punctilious 

obfervance 
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obfervance  of  the  Lord's  day,  I  was 
aftonifhed  at  the  gay  and  happy  coun- 
tenance of  'Dimanche.  Every  thing 
around  me  was  new,  noify,  and  buft- 
ling  ;  and  at  Abbeville,  1  faw  the  fab- 
baoib,  converted  into  a  holiday. 

During  the  many  Sundays,  I  have 
fojourned  on  the  continent,  I  have 
been  much  furprized  at  the  variety  of 
religious  worfhip ;  fometimes  melan- 
choly with  the  gloom  of  Calvin, 
cheered  by  the  mild  light  of  Luther, 
or  my  reafon  enchained  by  the  cere- 
monious fplendour  of  the  veritable  reli- 
gion, and  my  fenfes  fafcinated  by  the 
melody  of  mufic,  and  the  pomp  of 
worfhip.  Once  my  religious  faith  was 
confirmed  on  an  Eafter  eve  :  and  in  the 
fudden  tranfition,  from  darknefs  and 
doubt,  to  light  and  conviclion,  I 
joined  the  plaintive  forrow  of  Maria 
Magdelena :  "  they  have  taken  away 

my 
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my  Lord,  and  I  know  not,  where  they 
have  lain  him."  * 

Sunday,  on  the  continent,  is  a  day 
of  pleafure,  of  joy,  and  dance;  the 
priefts  encourage  it;  and  even  the  good 
bifhop  of  Cambray,  the  benevolent 
Fenelon,  approved  thefe  weekly  relax- 
ations of  the  people.  Near  Soiflbns, 
at  a  (mail  village  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Aifne,  I  faw  the  evening  amufe- 
ments  of  Sunday  :  the  villagers  were, 
from  a  league  round,  collected,  and 
numerous  parties  of  SoifTonnais  affifted 

to 

*  In  feveral  towns,  which  acknowledge  catho- 
licifm,  but  particularly  at  Cologne  and  Munfter, 
they  celebate  Eaiter  eve  with  every  folemniry,  that 
craft  can  devife,  or  devotion  acquiefce  in.  The 
church,  hung  ,n  black,  and  darkened,  is,  in  a  mo- 
ment, lighted  up,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  drefTed  in 
white,  and  fpotlefs  as  faith,  comes  forrowing  out 
of  a  grave, in  the  middle  aide:  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation joins  this  haplefs  virgin,  and  the  fym- 
pathifing  bands  of  angels,  in  lamenting  the  lofs  of 
our  Seigneur. 
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to    diverfify   the  motley   group.      The 
number    of    the    company    might    be  • 
five  hundred  •;   and  as  it  was  in  fummer, 
they  were  all  feated  on  benches  in  the 
open  air.      Their  drefs  was  varied,   as 
their  condition  ;   but  their  countenan- 
ces were  all  happy,  gay,  and  expreffive. 
They  regaled   themfelves  with  coffee, 
cyder,  or  wine  :   each  one  followed  his 
own,  or   his   miftrefs's  tafte;   and   the 
married  brought  their  children  to  join, 
or  to  learn,  the  feftive  dance.     Some 
wore  the  garb  of  citizens:  a  few  only 
were  content  with  their  ruftic  habits ; 
but  all   carried  the  enormous  military 
hat,  or  what  the  interefted  hat  manu- 
fafturers  had  falfely  intitled  chapeau  a 
VAngloife.     Two  young  men,  who,  my 
Soiffonnais  companion   told  me,  were 
diablement   riches,    artfully   uniting  the 
appearance  of  an  affeftion  for  liberty, 
with  a  more  tender  regard  for  vanity, 
ftruggled  to  dance  in  Englifh  boots. 

Five 
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Five  muficians  afcended  an  elevated 
feat ;  and  after  turning  the  fan  part  of 
their  hats  in  front,  and  reclining  their 
heads  mod  attentively  d  gauche,  to  at- 
tune their  violins,  they  ftraightened,  and 
boldly  fummoned  the  company  to 
begin — $a-ira — *ca-ira — fa-ira.  I  had 
never  before  heard  the  tune ;  and  in 
the  notes,  I  found  nothing  intereft- 
ing.  I  was  immediately  chided  for  my 
indifference,  by  two  dames,  whom  my 
companion  and  tutor,  wifhing  to  in- 
ftru£l  me  in  what  I  could  fee  as  well 
as  a  Frenchman,  intitled,  pas  jeunes — 
pas  trop  belles :  "  Ce  petit  air,  M. 
L'Anglois"  faid  they,  cf  tjl  confacre  d 
la  liberie."  The  fymphony  was  ended; 
and  many  parties,  in  a  moment,  were 
ranged,  en  rond,  to  dance  to  this 
favpurite  tune.  Thefe  were  fucceeded 
by  new  partners :  the  animation  in- 
creafed  with  the  evening  frefhnefs,  and 
at  nine   o'clock,  the  little   green  was 

filled 
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filled  by  ten  ccntredances>  and  fur- 
rounded  by  fome  hundred  fpeftators.- 
As  we  returned  along  the  promenade, 
between  the  river  and  the  town,  we 
met  crowds  of  Bourgeois,  walking,  or 
repofing  upon  the  benches.  The  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  democrat  friend : 
"  Do  not  they  walk  bien  trijlement  ? 
voyez  les  !  "  He  then  fhewed  me  a  non- 
juring  clergyman;  and,  after  loading 
him  with  an  unnatural  epithet,  he 
turned  my  attention  to  three  defmoi- 
felles,  whom  he  allowed  to  be  charman- 
tes-bien  degageesy  bien  ftolies;  but  as  they 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
the  ancient  noblefle,  they  did  not  pof- 
fefs,  in  his  mind,  a  common  portion  of 
virtue,  or  goodnefs.  Their  appear- 
ance, their  penfive  air,  or  their  fex, 
excited  a  commiferation  in  my  breaft : 
but  this  inflexible  fans  cullotte  would 
not  permit  me  to  indulge  a  moment's 

fympathy.    - 
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fvmpathy.  "  Aliens !  marchiz  plus  vile," 
and  he  hurried  me  in  an  inftant  to  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  pour  entendre 
V  inter  ejf ante  hifzoire  cle  Jean  de  Calasy 
mife   en  comedie. 

This  was  a  Sunday  evening  in  France: 
the  morning,  ■  however,  is  fomething 
different  there,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
catholic  countries.  The  mejfe  is  cele- 
brated at  a  very  early  hour:  to  the 
church  the  catholic  goes  laden  with  his 
fins;  and  having  depofited  his  iniqui- 
ties at  the  foot  of  fome  guardian  faint, 
he  returns  with  gaiety,  and  lightnefs, 
to  meditate  upon  the  commiffion  of 
new  follies.  The  wooden  or  ftone 
dieux  of  the  mountains,  and  the  gilded 
crucifixes  of  the  richer  vallies,  re- 
ceive, this  morning,  very  early  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  religious  adoration  of  the 
people ;  and  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  the  fame  fanatics,  then  cha- 
Vol.  I.  H  raftxrizing 
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rafterizing  the  jocund  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  infult  the  divinity 
of  the  virgin,  her  fon,  or  the  faints ; 
and  furcharged  with  the  pleafures  of 
the  evening,  pioufly  return  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  enfuing  week.  The 
bigot  will  bow,  murmur  an  Ave  Ma- 
ria, and  with  many  myflical  croffes, 
demean  himfelf,  abjeQ:  and  fervile, 
before  cc  the  work  of  men's  hands/' 
and  will  rail  at  the  peaceable  protec- 
tant, or  philofophic  traveller,  if  he 
infults  not  his  own  reafon  to  flatter 
catholic  credulity,  and  by  a  fpecies  of 
inexplicable  tranfubftantiation,  does 
not  blafphemoufly  convert  the  inani- 
mate image,  into  the  ineffable  majefty 
of  the  Godhead.  The  difpenfations, 
which  pious  craft  devoutly  fells,  and 
profane  riches  eafily  purchafe,  confci- 
entioufly  contribute  to  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  decalogue,  and 
morality  :  but   the  pious    faith  of  the 

believer, 
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believer,  would  be  alarmed,  and  ftar- 
tie,  if  your  hand  fhould  touch,  or  an  un- 
ruly blaft  fhould  ruffle  the  confecrated 
pifture  of  the  holy  virgin,  or  if  a 
poor  lame  beggar,  who  could  not  reach 
his  home  without  affiftance,  fhould 
dare  to  touch  one  of  the  crutches, 
which  the  piety  of  a  brother  Claudus 
had  depofited  in  the  chapel,  in  honour 
of  the  tutelary  faint. 

In  the  Tarentaife,  (a  diftrift  among 
the  mountains  of  Savoy)  the  poor 
inhabitants  were  hurrying  along  the 
narrow,  and  confined  gorge  of  the 
I  fere,  to  the  church  of  Sarnte  Foi:  foirte 
were  leaning  over  the  church-yard  wall  ; 
and  greater  numbers,  who  had  been 
prefent  at  the  firft  mafs,  and  were  com- 
pletely purified,  were  in  the  adjoining 
cabaret,  ftupifying  themfelves  with 
their  four  wine,  or  relaxing  their  de- 
votional folicitudes,  and  preparing  for 

H  2  the 
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the  fucceeding  vefpers,  by  altercations 
at  cards.  Having  been  informed,  that- 
the  poor  Savoyard  was  honeft  and  reli- 
gious, patient  and  fubmiffive,  I  began 
to  anticipate  the  immoral  inclinations, 
artful  and  unruly  tempers  of  the  Ita- 
lians ;  and  had  I  flitted  from  the  noify 
Ifere,  to  the  plains  of  the  Milaneze,  I 
fhould  not  have  known  which  to  have 
defpifed  the  more — the  honeft  patience 
of  the  mountaineer,  or  the  implacable 
irafcibility  of  Italy. 

In  the  cities  of  Pavia  and  Brefcia, 
I  faw  the  domenica  of  the  nobility,  and 
ffloft  excellent  Signors  :  in  the  coun- 
try, the  gambols  and  amufements  of  the 
people.  At  Montecaro,  though  we 
had  convivially  toafted  our  friends  till 
a  late  hour  of  Saturday  night,  we  arofe 
at  four  in  the  morning  ;  and  at  that 
early  hour,  faw  numerous  parties  of 
this  lively  people  advance,  with  fear, 

trembling, 
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trembling,  and  moft  guilty  awe,  to  the 
portals  of  the  church.  A  fingle,  myf- 
tical  touch  of  the  holy  water  enlivened 
their  gloom;  and  before  they  had 
finifhed  the  routine  of  preparatory 
expiation,  their  phyfiognoroy  was  illu- 
minated with  the  glory  of  virtue. 
After  the  myfterious  difcharge  of  the 
morning  ceremonial,  the  pious  bigot 
flies  to  the  gratifications  of  pleafure, 
and  purfues  his  inclinations,  till  the 
evening  vefpers  again  fummon  him  to 
devotion.  The  houfes  of  entertain- 
ment overflow  with  fenfualifts,  noify,  and 
irafcible ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  has 
ever  feen  the  fober  demeaiiour  of  Sun- 
day in  England,  he,  with  reafon,  de- 
mands, <c  Le  dimanche  —  n'ejl  il  pas 
trijle   dans   voire  pays  ?  " 

In  a  village  near  Brefcia,  I   faw  an 

altercation  at  cards   fo  violent,  that  I 

dreaded  the  commiffion  of  murder ;  and 

H  3  I  muft 
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I  muft  confefs,  my  inability  to  defcribe 
their  horrid  oaths.  Their  eyes  darted 
rage,  and  the  keeneft  malice ;  and 
every  violent  gefture,  and  threatening 
motion,  which  paffion  could  invent,  or 
of  which  the  body  is  capable,  were  con- 
vulfively  given,  and  retorted,  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  antagonifts :  every  thing 
was  confufed— all  confpired  to  mur- 
der   -.     The  vefper  bell  was  rung: 

the  animofity  in  a  moment  ceafed:  the 
cards,  that  had  not  been  loft  in  the 
confufion,  were  quietly,  and  ferenely 
laid  upon  the  tables  :  and  thofe,  who  in 
another  corner  of  the  room  were 
drinking,  fuddenly  took  the  glafs  from 
their  mouths.  An  awful  calm  fucceeded 
this  tremendous  tempeft.  The  men 
looked  ferious ;  and  as  if  by  a  fudden 
impulfe,  arofe  from  their  feats,  and 
taking  off  their  hats,  muttered,  with 
many  holy  figns  of  the  crofs,  a  foothing 
Ave    Maria.     The  pious  ejaculations 

were 
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were  fpeedily  finifhed  ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  company  refumed  their  feats, 
glafles,  cards,  and  altercations.  In 
half  an  hour,  thefe  good  religious  men 
peaceably  walked  out  to  chapel.  The 
two  Englishmen,  however,  lefs  virtu- 
oiifly  inclined,  remained  in  the  ofteria, 
and  with  filent,  but  fervent  devotion, 
worfhipped  the  generous  divinity  of 
Bacchus. 

But  at  the  Grande  Chartreufe,  which 
the  intelligent  reader  knows,  is  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Dauphine,  in  a 
fecluded  part  of  the  mountains,  I  have 
feen  a  more  violent  contraft.  Having, 
with  awful  filence,  entered  the  con- 
fines of  this  facred  retirement,  I  pro- 
ceeded, with  cautious  fteps,  along  the 
narrow  meadow  to  the  gate  of  the 
monaftery.  I  was  loudly  hailed  by  the 
national  foldiers  on  guard,  and  though 
an  heretic,  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
H  4  coad- 
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coadjul&r  ;  and  after  a  moderate  repaft 
of  apples,  bread,  and  wine,  was  con- 
duced by  him,  through  all  the  galle- 
ries of  the  building,  to  fome  of  the 
private  cells,  and  thence,  by  my  moft 
earneft  felicitations,  to  the  chapel.  I 
was  there  a  witnefs  to  the  moft  abfurd 
ceremonies,  the  moft  abjed  devotion 
and  debafement,  to  genuflexions,  holy 
wild  and  myfterious  figns  of  the  crofs, 
fubmiffive  bows  of  the  head,  ringing  of 
a  bell,  and  many  applications  of  his  fore- 
head to  the  pavement — advancing  to, 
and  fuddenly  retreating  from,  the  altar. 
I  concluded,  that  nothing  of  this  world 
belonged  to  thefe  pious  fathers ;  and  as 
a  foldier,  in  the  vale  of  Grenoble,  had 
acquainted  me,  that  meat,  nor  women, 
ever  entered  thefe  facred  walls,  I  was 
convinced,  that  the  venerable  refidents 
muft  live  upon  very  airy  food.  But  in 
the  kitchen,  I  obferved  a  very  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  the  good  things  of 

the 
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the  world ;  and  from  the  numerous 
cooks  and  attendants  on  the  thirty- 
feven  monks,whoi;henwerein  the  houfe, 
I  prefumed,  that  they  enjoyed  every 
delicate  variety,  which  art  could  give 

y  -  o 

to  their  numerous  difhes  of  fifh,  vege- 
tables, and  luxurious  deferts.  Mali- 
cious wits  have  circulated  manv  idle 
ftories  of  the  Brunonian  monks ';  but 
the  pious  purity  of  the  monadic  life, 
and  the  credulous  faith  of  the  prefent 
age,  have  configned  fuch  cruel,  and 
groundlefs  afperfions  to  a  merited  obli- 
vion. Will  not  the  teftimony  of  the 
neighbouring  peafants  affirm,  that  the 
monks  neither  "  eat  well,  or  drink 
well?5*  and  their  own  fervants,  who, 
after  the  vintage  was  finifhed,  near 
Grenoble,  were  fent  into  Savoy,  to 
purchafe  grapes  and  fruits,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor,  could  atteft,  that  "  their 
days  and  nights  were  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  God." 

H  5  The 
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The  Carthufians  had  been  alarmed 
with  the  threats  of  fome  ungodly  pea- 
fant^  who  feditioufly  prefumed,  that 
men  were  equal  ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themfelves  from  fire,  and  rapine, 
they  had  requefted  and  obtained,  from 
the  adjoining  municipality,  a  guard  of 
a  ferjeant,  and  twelve  men.  On  one 
fide  of  the  holy  building,  the  monk 
was  offering  up  his  fervent,  and  incef- 
fant  prayers  to  heaven,  with  many 
■a  pious  and  devout  ejaculation  againft 
the  obftinate  perverfenefs  and  irreli- 
gion  of  the  times;  on  the  other 
fide  the  foldiers  were  playing  at  cards, 
curfing  and  fwearing,  by  Sacre  Dieu! 
at  the  holy  fathers,  who,  paffing  from 
their  prayers,  condefcended  to  utter 
comment  vous  en  vat?  upon  the  repro- 
bate copartners  of  the  facred  manfion. 

,  Some  Sundays  I  have  fpent  in  the 
proteftant  parts  of  the  happy,  virtuous, 

and 
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and  democratic  Switzerland  :  but  they 
were  everywhere  amufing  their  idle 
hours  with  cards,  or  were  exercifing 
themfelves  in  arms,  and  ready  to  repel 
the  infults  of  an  invading  enemy.  The 
catholic  cantons  are,  perhaps,  more 
■fuperftitious,  than  the.  enflaved  people 
of  the  adjacent  monarchies.  Though 
they  enjoy  every  degree  of  civil  liberty, 
'confident  with  the  fafety  of  polifhed 
life,  and  are  confequently  half  free, 
yet  their  little  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  and  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dices of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety, 
have  combined  to  rivet  their  religious 
fetters.  The  proteftant  Swifs  falutes 
the  traveller  with  franknefs  and  can- 
dour: but  Jefus  Chriftus  is  irreve- 
rently misapplied,  in  falutation,  by  the 
Swifs  Romanifts,  to  the  muifulman,  or 
the  philofopher. 
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Even  in  the  prieft-ridden  countries, 
which  did  bend  to  the  iron  govern- 
ment of  Auftria,  but  which  have  fince 
formed  a  mighty  acceffion  to  the  pow- 
ers, and  revenues  of  the  French  re- 
bublic,  Sunday  does  not  obtain  half 
the  fober  refpeQ:,  it  does  in  England, 
The  heavy  Flemifti  boor,  once  a  week, 
affumes  the  gayer  deportment  of  'his 
Gallic  neighbours,  and  with  cc  gallan- 
try robuit  "  leads  his  unwieldy  dulci- 
nea,  from  the  doors  of  the  church,  to 
the  houfes  of  entertainment,  and  fef- 
tive  dance  :  and  if  this  happy  com- 
pany have  not  imbibed  any  of  the 
wicked  principles  of  the  Carmagnols, 
clerical  rapacity  will  fell  them  a  licence 
to  dance,  and  a  remiffion  of  their  fins. 
But  fince  the  harvefts,  and  population 
of  Belgia,  have  increafed  the  requifi- 
tions,  and  refources  of  the  revolution- 
ary government  of  France,  and  fince 

the 
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the  peafants  are  obliged  to  arm  in 
fupport  of  their  republican  mailers, 
Sunday  may  have  affumed  a  more 
terrific  form,  and  borrowed  fome  of 
its  new  drefs  from  their  warlike,  enthu- 
fiaftic  conquerors. 

In  France,  Sunday  has  everywhere 
put  off  the  gay,  and  frivolous  habits  of 
the  petit  maitrey  and  now  echoes,  from 
hill  to  hill,  the  clangor  of  arms.  The 
heart,  whofe  deareft  ambition  was  to 
fympathize  with  the  joys  and  forrows 
of  its  bonne  amiey  has  now  learnt  to 
beat  lor  its  country;  and  reafon,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  imitate/  French  ideas, 
has  erefted  the  edifice  of  liberty,  upon 
the  ruins  of  fuperftition  and  folly. 
Every  face  is  intent  upon  its  indivi- 
dual, or  national  concerns :  and  the 
jacobin  docking  of  the  long  queue % 
among  other  fubjecl  of  reformation, 
may   be   now  lamented    by    the    beau 

mondey 
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mondey  in  more   elegant  lines,  than  the 
ftanza,  which    fhudders    at    the   fierce, 
and  barbarous  Englishmen,  who  capri- 
cioufly    fhortened   the    tails   of    their 
horfes. 

I  know  not,  how  far  it  may  be  con- 
fiftent  with  religious  duties,  and  the 
peaceful  doftrines  of  the  chriftiaii 
code,  to  elfay  the  ufe  of  arms  on  a 
Sunday  :  the  Swifs,  however,  are 
everywhere  exercifed;  and  in  the 
fmaller  and  larger  towns  of  France, 
(but  it  is  a  crime  to  imitate  French 
cuftoms)  the  citizens,  who  had  enre- 
giftered  their  names  among  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  diftriQ;,  were  in 
this  manner,  habituated  to  military 
evolutions.  As  arms  could  not  be 
made  to  ferve  the  great  numbers  of 
men,  who  had  fo  readily  aflbciated  to 
nourifh  their  infant  liberty,  they  af- 
fembled   in   fmall    bodies ;    or  whilft. 

fome 
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fome  were  inftrufted  in  the  knowledge 
of  mufquetry,  others  were  learning 
the  ufe  of  the  fabre,  or  feated  upon 
the  neighbouring  banks,  or  under  the 
fhade,  were  vaunting  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  nation,  and  admiring  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  its  fons.  All  their  national 
and  civic  feftivals  were  celebrated  on 
Sunday,  and  invariably  accompanied 
by  military  parade.  At  Nifmes,  and 
at  Aixr(in  Provence)  I  law  the  cele- 
bration of  a  feftival,  in  honour  of  the 
king's  accepting  the  conftitution  upon 
his  return  from  Varennes ;  and  a  friend 
faw  fome  thoufands  of  national  guards, 
who  were  haftening  through  Orleans, 
to  the  frontiers,  with  the  confident 
hope  of  repelling  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick,  take  the  oath,  after  finging  the 
hymn  of  Marfeilles,  and  with  naked 
and  uplifted  fwords,  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty,  to  "  maintain  the  republic, 
liberty  and  equality. " 

At 
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•"  At  Nifmes,  three  thoufand  national 
guards  were  drawn  out  in  the  gardens, 
and  were  all  well  appointed  with  blue 
uniform,  and  red  facings,  fabres,  muf- 
quets,  and  bayonets.  They  were  all 
natives  of  the  town;  and  after  being 
difmiffed,  united  with  feveral  groups  of 
defmoifelles,  and  by  the  fole  mufic  of 
the  drum,  gaily  danced  their  favourite 
air,  till  the  darknefs  of  the  night  fepa- 
rated  them  and  me.  At  Aix,  they  had 
erefted  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  emble- 
matic of  the  return  of  the  king,  of 
the  eftabliftiment  of  order,  and  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  privileges,  and  nobility; 
and  th-efe  were  again  reprefented  in 
fire  works,  amidft  a  numerous  con- 
courfe  of  people,  and  with  the  nioft 
loud  and  joyful  acclamations, 

I  have  thus  mentioned  the  appear- 
ance of  Sunday  in  France,  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  they  remain  impreffed  on  my 

memory. 
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memory.  In  the  former,  the  attention 
of  the  citizen  is  wholly  abforbed  by 
the  importance  of  national  affairs  ;  in 
the  other,  the  fenfualift  trifles  away  his 
Sunday  hours  with  cards,  or  with  his 
amiable  predileftion  for  mufic,  in  the 
foft  and  echoing  retirements  of  the 
woods.  Of  the  German  Sunday,  I 
am  ignorant;  but  the  fplendid glare  of 
the  catholic  religion  is,  everywhere, 
the  fame  ;  and  even  in  the  auftere 
churches  of  Calvin,  they  have  neglefted 
to  banifh  the  fafcinating  charms  of 
mufic.  Amidft  the  thunder,  or  melody 
of  the  organ,  the  pomp  of  worfliip, 
and  hierarchy  of  priefts,  I  rejoiced  in 
the  conviClion  of  my  fenfes :  and  the 
impreffion,  I  thought,  would  remain 
indelible.  But  my  pious  faith  has 
been  fince  alarmed ;  and  I  find,  that 
the  fame  organs  can  play  the  fongs  of 
infidelity,  and  roufe  a  volatile  people, 
from  their  individual  trifling  gratifica- 
tions, 
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tions,  to  the  purfuits  of  national  bene- 
fits, could  feduce  the  enthufiafm,  and 
attachment  of  a  brave  peafantry,  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  fove- 
reign,  and  artfully  transfer  it  to  a 
"  Convention  of  banditti  "—from  the 
will  and  defpotic  commands  of  the 
grand  monarch,  to  the  decrees  of  na- 
tional deputies.  I  lamented,  that  ma- 
fic had  ever  been  introduced  into- the 
churches  of  religion,  fince  it  had  been 
fo  profanely  converted,  in  the  temples, 
of  reafon,-  to  the  purpofe  of  rebellion; 
but  if  it  loudly  called  an  enthufiaftic 
nation  to  the  bloody  ranks  of  war, 
I  hope,  it  will  once  again  difpofe 
their  hearts  to  the  bleffiogs  of  peace, 
and  the  comforts  of  domeftic  life. 

Frenchmen  will  ceafe  to  fing  that 
terrible  ~  fong  Aux  armes  citoyens;  and 
the  chant  civique,  will  foon  yield  to 
the    more  benignant  wifh  of  Paix   a 

I  Or 
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la  chaumiere ;  and  fmce  the  catholic 
Sunday  is  Surcharged,  in  its  old  age3 
with  follies,  and  with  crimes,  a  philo- 
sopher may  devoutly  hope,  that  the 
regenerated  decadi  will  teem .  with 
virtue,  and  goodnefs. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.   VII. 


A  NO  LOIS. 


I  .HAVE  often  enquired  into  the 
caufe,  but  was  never  fatisfied,  why 
an  Englishman  -  fliould  be  confidered, 
by  the  nations  of  the  continent,  fo 
much  fuperior  to  themfelves.  In  the 
hiftory  of  ray  country,  I  found,  that 
the  race  of  its  monarchs  have  not 
been  exempt  from  the  common  failings 
and  defefts  of  humanitv.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  virtues  of  our  kings, 
they  have  been  counterbalanced  by 
very  great  vices.  The  people  were 
oppreffed  by  the  rapacity,  and  avarice 
of  the  firft  Tudor,  by  the    fubmiffive 

11  a  very 
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flavery  of  his  parliament^  and  by  the 
ingenious  devices  of  hisiawyers;  and 
their  condition  was  little  improved 
under  the  violent,  cruel,  profufe,  and 
capricious  reigns  of  his  fon,  and 
grand  daughter  Mary.  Engliflimen 
continue  toboaft  of  cc  the  golden  days 
of  good  Queen  Befs  ; "  but  upon 
examination,  we  fhall  difcover,  that 
the  conduS.  of  Elizabeth  was  too 
rigorous,  and  imperious,  neither  fin- 
cere  nor  indulgent  to  her  people,  and 
a  cruel  tyrant  to  her  own  fex.  Nor 
had  the  houfe  of  Stuarts  deferved  the 
applaufe  of  pofterky.  The  pedantry, 
and  little  pride  of  James—the  tyranny, 
or  the  errors  of  Charles,  had  ePta- 
blifhed,  for  awhile,  an  illegitimate,  and 
fanatic  republic  ;  and  as  the  fucceed- 
ing  profligacy  of  the  fecond  Charles, 
and  the  cruelty  and  bigotry  of  his 
fucceffor,  prepared  the  way  to  a  tem- 
perate and  limited  monarchy,  I  could 

not 
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not  attribute  the  perfonal,  and  indivi- 
dual importance  of  Englishmen,  to  the 
policy  and  goodnefs  of  royalty. 

I  then  fuppofed,  that  for  this  pre- 
eminencei  we  muft  be  indebted  to  fome 
natural  and  inherent  qualities  :  but  I 
found  our  conftitutions,  the  circula- 
tion of  blood,  and  the  fun&ions  of 
our  nature,  the  fame  as  the  people  of 
the  continent.  Becaufe  rich  ?  amongr 
the  nations  of  Europe,  I  found  nobles 
more  rich,  more  powerful,  whofe  will 
was  their  law,  but  who,  withal,  had 
not  raifed  the  reputation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, nor  merited  the  title  of  gene- 
rous. In  examining  the  hiftory  of  the 
people,  I  was  (truck  with  many  noble, 
and  great  a£tions,  both  individual  and 
national,  which  deferve  to  be  claffed 
with  the  moft  worthy  of  Roman  pa- 
triots, 

I  then 
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I  then  examined  the  hiftory.  of  the 
other  European  nations;  but  their 
greatnefs  had  never  been  permitted  to 
expand  :  all  was  obedient  to  the  will 
and  caprice  of  a  mafler  ;  and  I  found 
a  long,  unbroken,  chain  of  fubjeciion, 
from  the  Prince  to  the  meaneft  fubal- 
tern  of  the  army.  Europe  was  en- 
flaved :  I  returned,  with  pleafure,  to 
my  country,  and  attributed  our  na- 
tional greatnefs,  our  individual  virtues, 
to  the  bleffings  and  influence  of  liberty. 
Yet  how,  faid  I,  can  a  nation,  fo  famed 
for  its  generofity,  for  attachment  to 
the  caufe  of  mankind,  coalefce  with 
the  tyrants  of  Europe,  and  endeavour 
to  impede  the  regeneration  of  fociety. 
"  They  are  our  natural  enemies:" 
fimilar  prejudices  all  governments  en- 
courage ;  but  nature  has  made  every 
nation  friends,  and  brothers. 

I  went 
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I  went  Into  France,  expecting  to 
find  the  like  prejudice  :  it  had  exifted : 
but. in  the  revolution  of  political  fen- 
timents,  a  change  had  alfo  taken  place 
in  their  affeftions.  They  no  longer 
idolized  their  grand  monarch:  merit 
in  rags  was  more  prized,  than  oftenta- 
iion,  and  titled  ignorance  :  and  from, 
the  promenades,  and  places  of  amufe- 
rnent,  the  men  were  walking,  with 
penfive  ftep,  to  the  public  affemblies. 
Every  heart  now  beat  for  the  country: 
they  were  free ;  and  in  every  Englifa- 
man,  they  faw,  they  embraced  a  bro- 
ther. The  eletlric  matter  ran  through 
all  the  nation ;  many,  who  had  before 
known  no  country,  but  France,  and 
Germany,  now  hailed  notre  Jrere 
d'Angleterre ;  and  even  the  tyrants  of 
the  road  exclaimed,  with  rapture, 
Anglois !  fiatriote! 

Few 
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Few  Englishmen  enter,  as  common 
foldiers,  into  the  ranks  of  foreign  prin- 
ces ;  and  fewer  ramble  through  the 
nations  of  the  continent  with  articles 
of  traffic.  As  this  ifland  abounds  with 
itinerant  Italians,  who  cannot  boaft 
much  of  fortune's  prodigality,  the  un- 
informed Englifh  believe,  that  the 
Italians  are  all  poor,  and  the  language 
of  our  poets,  however  it  may  extol 
the  vaft  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  the 
adjacent  dates, 'dwells,  with  a  malig- 
nant pleafure,  upon  the  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  lofs  of  wealth.  The 
Italian:,  who  fee  our  countrymen  tra- 
velling with  fervants,  and  gaudy  equi- 
page, are  creduloufly  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  "  Inglefi  are  all  rich;"  and 
the  few  of  their  itinerant  nation,  who 
return  home,  are  interefted  to  conti- 
nue the  delufion. 

Vol.  I.  I  •    We 
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We  pa  fled  the  Mont  Cenis  ;   and  on 
the  fecond  day,  defcended  the  widen- 
ing vale^a  s  far  as  Rivoli.     We  knew 
not    its   extent ;     and   of  a    poor   Ita- 
lian^ we  met  near  the  town,  enquired, 
if  we  could  fleep   there.      He  looked 
amazed  at  the  novelty,  and  ignorance 
of  the   queftiori;     and,    fuppofing    we 
were  Frenchmen,  tartly  retorted,  "could 
you   find    lodgings    at    Paris  ? "       We 
thought,  we  could;  €(  and  here  alfo," 
(kid  he,ina  contemptuous  tone  of  voice. 
We  arrived  at  an  inn  ;  and,  after  fome 
previous  queftions,  Signora  kindly  per- 
mitted the  two  poor  Tedefchi  to  lodge 
under  her   roof.     Having  Walked  far 
that  day,  and  without  dinner,  we  very 
liberally   beftowed    our   praifes    upon 
the  excellence  of  the  ragouts,  and  the 
Hull    of   the    cook.       The   girl,    who 
attended  us,  was  very  communicative; 
having  learnt  fomething  of  a  mi- 

ferable 
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Ferable  Savoyard  Patois,  fhe  obligingly 
anfwered  all  our  enquiries.  She  was 
born  at  Novaleze;  <c  but  you/'  fhe 
faid,  "are  of  a  country  very  diftant, 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains — ■ 
"from  Switzera,  perhaps  }■"  "  Non  !  ma 
bonne!  d'Angleterre."  She  looked 
amazed,  and  violently  exclaimed,"  Si? 
Ingleji?" — fhe  ran  into  the  kitchen; 
and  immediately  the  hoftefs,  her  chil- 
dren, and  a  poftilion  entered  the  room 
to  gaze  at  thefe  rich  Signors.  The 
woman  now  apologized  for  her  former 
inattention  to  us  :  fhe  really  thought 
we  had  hpen  Germans.  "  But  why? 
vos  excellences !  wThy  on  foot  ? — the 
Englifh,  who  go  to  Turin,  travel  in 
carriages,  diablement  hautes — and  you 
on  foot?"  There  could  be  no  po- 
verty in  England:  every  man  is  free, 
and  rich  ;  and  we  were  rambling  by  a 
fungular  caprice  on  foot.  We  could 
not  agree  to  thefe  ideas  of  fuperabun- 

I   2  dant 
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dant  wealth  :  it  might  flatter  our 
vanity:  but  the  fcantinefs  of  ourpurfes 
made  us  wiih,  we  had  been  poor 
Savoyards,  poor  any  thing,  rather  than 
tre  cari  Ingleji. 

I  was  in  the  Tarentaife,  a  part  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Savoy,  little  frequented 
by  ftrangers,  much  lefs  by  the  indolent 
Englifh  traveller;  and  as  on  a  Sunday, 
we  could  fafely  affume  the  trades  of  a 
tailor,  a  blackfmith,  &c.  we  amufed 
ourfelves  with  the  happy  credulity  of 
the  mountaineers.  One  moment,  fuf- 
pefted  to  be  Imperial  foldiers,  we 
indignantly  replied,  non  ! — we  were  of 
a  nation  brave,  and  free : — Englifh. 
Anglois  now  refounded  from  every 
mouth,  with  wonder  and  furprize:- — 
our  mod  private  aftions  were  fcruti- 
nized  •  and  thefe  poor  flaves,  after  a 
Iqng  refearch,  difcovered,  qu'il  mange 
beaucoup    qytil    bolt    beaucoup — 6?   dort 

de 
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de.wiime.—Oui?  faid  afat  merry  look- 
ing lafs,  who  had  loft  much  of  the 
prudery  of  her  mountains,  mats  rCaim- 
erait-il  pas  une  jolie  Jtlle  ?  The  ques- 
tion diverted  the  ideas  of  the  com- 
pany; and  the  brave,  the  haughty,  and 
free  Englifhmen  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  poor  Savoyard  in 
the  common  wants,  and  functions  of 
nature. 

At  Paris,  fome  few  years  ago,  no  one 
fcarcely  was  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
a  faithful  Swifs  for  his  porter  ;  and  in 
England,  great  numbers  had  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  houfes  of  the  no- 
bility. They  returned  to  their  coun- 
try, enriched  by  the  liberality  of  their 
Englifh  mafters;  and  the  fame  of  their 
wealth  was,  fometimes,  carried  by  their 
poor  countrymen,  amongft  the  moun- 
taineers of  Savoy.  Emigration  com- 
menced \  and  the  affinity  of  language 
I   3  made 
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made  it  difficult  for  an  Englifh  ear  to  . 
dete£t  them  in  falfity.  Cf  Nous  fommes 
SuiJJes,  Vaudois — de  Laufanne~de  Luftri 
—ou  de  Vevay"  as  it  fuited  their  hu- 
mour; but  they  were  invariably  honeft 
Swifs.  Returning  to  their  country,  they 
exaggerate  the  riches,  and  generofity  of 
their  benefaftors,  and  encourage  more 
of  their  family  to  try  their  fortune. 
At  a  fmall  village,  near  Befancon,  I 
met  one  of  thefe  bold  fpeculators.  He 
was  walking  gaily :  and  I  ftopt  him 
to  enquire  the  diftance  from  Salins. 
%t  Three  leagues;  "  but  his  ideal  pur- 
fuits,  his  airy  projefls  of  happinefs, 
and  wealth,  had  made. them  cc  pas  Un- 
gues." Encouraged  by  the  words  of  a 
pedeftrian,  who  had  fo  lately  left  it,  I 
was  determined  to  go  there  that  night. 
He  was  on  a  journey  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  as  my  queftion  had  interrupted 
liis  dreams,  he  afked  me,  if  I  was 
cc  de  ce  -pays  cy  ?  M — where  I  was  going, 

and 
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and  of  what  trade?  Before  I  had 
anfwered  him  one  of  his  queftions,  he 
told  me,  he  was  going  to  England  : 
that  his  uncle,  un  Mauriennois>  had  been 
there,  and  having  made  a  good'  for- 
tune,  had  bought  feme  land  near  Bon- 
neval # ;  and  that  he  alfo  was  going 
"  pour  attraper  des  guinees  Angloifes." 
"  Mais  de  quel  pays  ties  vous  ?  " 
cc  D  'Angkterre,  "  — "  de  L* Angleterrc 
mime?"  *\  Oui !  furement !  3*  He 
now  narrowly  examined  me,  from  he&d 
to  foot:  his  fanguine  projects  feemed 
fuddenly  to  vanifh  5  and  he  penfively 
concluded,  that  I  was  u  the  firft^En- 
glifhman,  dreiTed  in  that  manner, 
tramping   for    work.'* 

This   lad    man's    fondnefs,  was   the 

attachment  of  intereft  ;.  but  at  Geneva, 

I  met  with  an  inhabitant  of  Placentia, 

a  man  of    intellect,  and   information, 

I  4  who 

*  Perhaps  the  moft  barren  part  of  Savoy. 
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who  profeHed  himfelf  forely  goaded, 
that  cc  the  whole  country  of  Italy 
fliould  be  of  fo  little  consideration, 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  fhould  be  debafed,  by  its  fenfuality 
and  fuperftition,  below  the  lefs  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  north.  I  have 
never  been  in  England,"  continued 
he;  <€  but  my  attachment  to  the  En- 
glifh  is  fo  great,  that  I  have  learnt 
their  language  by  books  :  and  when  at 
Genoa,  I  always  went  to  the  houfes, 
they  frequent.  My  fon  was  chriftened 
by  the  curate  of  the  Medway,  and  I  cal- 
led his  name  Edward,  after  your  kings. 
He  is  dead ;  and  of  the  Englifh,  my 
deareft  recollection  is  the  remembrance 
of  death."'. 

The  German  is  attached  to  the  En- 
glifh, becaufe  we  are  rich,  becaufe  a 
German  family  is  on  our  throne, 
and   becaufe  many   of    their   princes 

have 
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have  felt  the  animating  effe£ts  of 
Englifh  fubfidies,  and  extravagant  dou- 
ceurs *.  But  why  the  modern  French- 
men fhould  have  been  attached  to 
our  nation,  after  the  bloody  wars  we 
have  been  engaged  in,  was  a  problem, 
I  could  fcarcely  folve :  was  a  Gordian 
knot,  which  could  only  be  untied  by 
the  myrtle-braided  fword  of  liberty. 
I  could  enumerate*  many  inftances  of 
their  fond  and  blind  attachment;  but 
they  muft  be  underftood  to  have  hap- 
pened fince  their  acquifition  of  liberty, 
and  before  the  unhappy  times,  when 
the  Englifh  government  privately  and 

openly 

*  It  was  reafonable  enough  for  a  Britifh  kino; 
to  fubfidize  an  elector  of  Hanover,  or  a  prince 
of  HefTe  :  but  it  is  certainly  derogatory  to  the 
majefty  of  Caefar,  to  receive  eleemofynary  dona- 
tions from  the  people  of  England.  An  electoral 
and  landgraviate  hog-fly  is  fupported  by  zfubfidyy 
but  the  Imperial  beggar  dignifies  the  purchafe  of 
human  blood  by  the  honourable  name  of  loan  ; 
and  his  charity  box  is  called  treafury. 

I    A 
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openly  joined,  with  the  tyrants  of 
Germany,  to  crufh  their  infant  free-' 
dom. 

Having  arrived  early  in  the  after- 
noon at  Chatillon  fur  Seine,  I  went  into 
the  little  fquare,  drolling,  I  knew  not 
whither ;  and  feeing  a  good  looking 
poftmafter  {landing  at  his  door  with  the 
air  of  defceuvrement,  I  accofted  him 
with  the  common  falutation  of  his 
country.  Our  converfation  was  foon 
directed  to  the  great  events,  that  were 
hourly  occurring  :  he  did  mention  his 
king;  but  as  it  was  natural,  that  a 
maitre  des  pojles  wifhed  to  fee  "  le  roi," 
preceded  by  avant-couriers,  he  inva- 
riably ufed  the  words,  <c  La  nation  y  la 
loiy  et  le  roi;"  and  fo  ftudious  was  he 
of  avoiding  any  imputation  of  royal- 
ifm,  tharhe  fometimes  confounded  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  We  were  then 
joined    by  a   foldier  of  the  reigment 

of 
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of  Daufihine;  and  the  convex  fation 
turning  upon  the  fuppofed  counter- 
revolutionary views  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  claims  of  the  German  princes 
upon  the  fiefs  in  Alface  and  Lorraine, 
they  afked  me,  if  I  was  not  a  German. 
They  feemed  attached  to  liberty ;  and 
I  thought  it  would  not  difparage  me,  in 
their  eyes,  if  I  replied,  non  !  Anglcis. 
"  You  are  then/'  faid  the  poftmafter, 
"  of  a  nation  brave  and  free:  you  are 
our  brother."  "  It  is  true/'  immedi- 
ately anfwered  the  whiikered  ferjeant; 
and  after  prefacing  Englifli  valour  and 
patriotifm,  with  fome  light,  hopes  of 
the  increafe  of  thofe  virtues  in  France, 
he  began  to  tell  a  ftory  of  a  u  brave 
Anglois,"  who  had  been  a  fellow  foldier 
with  him,  in  an  Irifii  Brigade.  "  For 
fome  time,"  faid  he,  "  before  the  lad 
war  commenced,  my  comrade  looked 
dull  and  melancholy — I  told  him, 
"  qiCil  revolt  a  la  Suijje"  and  attempted 

I  6  to 
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to  laugh  him  into  gaiety — neantmoins 
le  pauvre  enfant  etoit. perdu:  nothing 
could  reftore  him.  The  war  began  j 
and  upon  the  firft  news  of  an  engage- 
ment, he  went  up  to  our  colonel,  and 
boldly  demanded,  Jon  conge.  The  co- 
lonel attempted  to  diffuade  him  from 
his  refolution;  but  it  was  immoveable, 
and  he  replied,  Je  fuis  Anglais^— je 
ne  dois  pas  combative  contre  la  patrie." 
This  lingular  patriotifm  of  a  common 
foldier  furprifed  me;  tc  but  he  was," 
faidthe  ferjeant,  v  comme  nous  autres,  a 
man  of  fentiment.^' 

We  continued  our  journey  to  Dijon; 
and  arriving  at  a  new  portal,  a  fpecies 
of  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  d  la 
liberie^  we  were  flopped  by  a  Bourgeois 
on  guard,  and  politely  fhewn  to  the 
guard  .houfe. .  Two  men,  entering  in 
the  garb  of  failors,  dirty,  and  way- 
worn, did  not  occafion  the  leaft  move- 
ment 
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ment  among  the  ten  national  guards, 
repofing  upon  the  benches  ;  one  fingle 
head  turned  about,  and  immediately 
laid  down  again,  murmuring  alhmands. 
The  national  officer  on  guard  laid  down 
Mirebeau's  Letters  on  Slavery  ;  and 
carefully  examined  our  paffeport,  with 
his  fpe£tacles  on  the  tip  of  his  nofe* 
At  laft  he  arrived  at  the  mighty  words 
of  defignation,  tons  deux  natifs  de 
Londres.  Londresy  he  repeated  with 
ftrong  marks  of  interrogation;  and 
we  replied,  "Qui!  de  Londres  mime! " 
Londres  was  the  cry  of  alarm ;  and  all 
the  guards  were  now  (landing  upon  the 
floor,  or  feated  upon  their  breech, 
gazing  at  ces  deux  garcons — Anglois  ei 
ajjeurement  patriotes  ! 

In  the  antumn  of  1793,  among  the 
prifoners  of  war  in  Belgia,  and  Ger- 
many, I  faw  great  numbers  of  thefe 
fame  enthufiafts ;  but  whofe  fanguine 

predile£tion 
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predile£Uon  for  theEnglifh  nation  had 
been  corrupted,  by  the  duplicity  and 
art  of  our  government,  or  by  the 
frantic  fpeeches  of  their  national  depu- 
ties, into  a  hatred,  whofe  malignity 
exceeds  belief.  In  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  the  moft  ardent  attachments  of 
friendship,  or  of  love,  are  frequently 
fucceeded  by  the  bittereft  hatred,  and 
contempt  ;  and  each  individual  of 
France,  who  joined  the  republican 
caufe,  now  confiders,  that  the  aggreffion, 
which  they  were  pleafed  to  call  it,  of 
England,  fhould  not  only  draw  upon 
us  their  colle£tive  but  individual  ven- 
geance. They  are  confcious  of,  and 
acknowledge  our  ftrength  by  fea;  and 
our  wealth  and  fubfidies  range  the  mer- 
cenary foldiers  of  Germany,  againft 
them.  In  Englifhmen,  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  refpeft  the  courage  of 
liberty  :  and  till  the  affair  of  Dunkirk, 
trembled  to  meet  the  bayonets  of  the 

foldiers 
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foldiers  en  rouge.  They  were  there 
victorious  over  the  fubfidiary  foldiers 
of  the  eleftor  of  Hanover;  and  the 
blue  national  coat  is  no  longer  crim- 
foned  by  the  red  of  their  opponents; 
or  their  carmagnolle  fury,  deadened  by 
the  march  of  the  Coldftream.  A  feries 
of  viftories  has  raifed  their  foldiers 
to  an  enthufiafm,  hitherto  unknown  ; 
and  that  convention,  who  have  violated 
laws,  human  and  divine,  dare  to  de- 
clare, that  "-the  eternal  power,  who 
fits  in  the  higheft  heaven,  watches  over 
the  genius  of  the  fovereign -people/'* 
The  haughty  Iflanders  are  a  con- 
querors by  gold,  triumphing  by  a 
Punic  faith  ;  and  thefe  new  Romans,95 
threaten  Cf  to  overturn  the  other  Car- 
thage/' We  may  lament  the  caufes 
of  the  great  change  in  fentiment 
amongft  a  people  brave,  generous,  and 
powerful  ;  but   we   are    all   bound  to 

refift, 
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refift,  with  hand  and  heart,  the  com- 
pletion of  their  threats*. 

*  The  laft  two  pages  were  written,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  1794,  during 
which  the  Carmagnols  have  repelled  the  A'uflrian, 
Engtifh,  Heflian,  and  Hanoverian  troops,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray,  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
into  Germany,  retaken  all  their  own  frontier  towns, 
and  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  before  the  Stadt- 
houfe  of  Amfterdam.  Succefs,  equally  unpa- 
ralleled, has  attended  their  arms,  from  Charlemont 
to  Landau :  the  paffes  o£  the  Alps  were  alfo 
forced,  and  are  now  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  1  and  from  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Pyre- 
nees, their  hovering  armies  threaten  the  fubver- 
fion  of  royal  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  in  Spain. 
Fortunately,  however,  England  is,  or  may  be 
mailers  of  the  feas ;  and  fhould  the  French  refufe 
to  liften  to  terms  of  peace,  we  may  yet  vanquifh 
Che  united  navies  of  the  two  fraternized  republics? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,   VIIL 


COMRADES. 

A  FEW  days  prior  to  forming  the 
-*■  -^  intention  of  leaving  England, 
I  made  a  frnall  pedeftrian  excurfion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
Ifis,  to  Oxford;  and  thence,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  purfued  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  plea- 
fures  qf  the  road,  the  fingular  incidents 
of  our  mode  of  travel,  the  appearance 
of  Spring,  or  fome  other  caufe,  made 
us  form  the  projeft  of  a  tour  upon  the 
continent.  No  fooner  propofed  by  one, 
than  immediately,  and  mod  unquali- 
fiedly embraced   by  the  other;  and  as 

it 
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it  required  little  preparation  for  a 
month's  excurfion,  which  was  our  ori- 
ginal intention,  we  were  foon  landed 
upon  the  fhores  of  France. 

The  pleafures  of  a  companion  and 
fociety,  are  fo  great,  that  I  determined 
to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  them ; 
but  as  delicacy  demands,  that  I  fhould 
fay  nothing  of  my  two  Englifh  compa- 
nions, I  mull  reluBantly  obey. 

My  firft  companion  and  I,  though 
we  agreed  to  feparate,  and  actually 
divided  our  money,  at  Ander,  in  the 
Grifons,  did  not  part  finally  till 
Zurich;  and  as  I  was  in  the  German 
part  of  Switzerland,  knew  little  French, 
and  no  German,  and  yet  intended  to 
return  into  the  mountains,  I  found 
myfelf  in  a  very  embarraffing  fituation. 
The  offifcer  on  guard  would  not  per  it 
us,  even  to  breakfaft  in  the  town  ;  and 

ftrong 
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ftrong  as  were  our  defires,  we  were 
debarred  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  father  of  phyfiognomy.  The 
morning  was  very  wet;  and  having 
taken  fhelter  inafmall  cabaret,  about 
two  miles  from  the  gates,  I  was  there 
detained,  till  bad  weather,  or  good 
fortune  drove"  in  two  Valaifans.  Tra- 
vellers are  inquifitive,  and  very  com- 
municative; and  as  the  roads,  we  had 
feparately  determined  upon,  varied 
very  little,  we  agreed  to  go  together; 
and  after  drinking  each  a  draught  to  a 
bon  voyage,  we  buckled  on  our  knap- 
facks,  and  proceeded. 

The  motives  of  our  journey  were 
alike  •  and  as  our  curiofity  and  taftes 
were  very  little  diflimilar,  we  jour- 
neyed together  very  happily,  and  con- 
tentedly for  many  days. 

Tha 
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The  one  was  a  negociant ;  but  in  the 
confined  republic  of  the  "Valais,  and  at 
the  fmall  town  of  Sierre,  an  Englifli- 
man  may  juftly  fufpeft  his  traffic  was 
very  limited.  I  dared  to  enquire  the 
truth  of  the  fuppofition,  which  he 
immediately  allowed;  but  he  was  alfo 
heir  to  the  fee  fimple  of  a  large  moun- 
tain, three-fourths  of  which,  he  alfo 
confeffed,  produced  only  grafslefs 
rocks,  and  eternal  fnows.  From  the 
diminutive  concerns,  and  politics  of 
the  Swifs  mountaineers,  the  more  en- 
larged mind  of  the  officer  foon  directed 
our  conversation  to  the  manners,  and 
cuftoms  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  which  he  had  feen  ;  and  he 
ably  di  feu  fled,  with  a  retentive  me- 
mory, the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ftaies, 
and  the  ruins  or  revolutions  of 
empires.  Though  he  had  ferved  feven 
years  in  the  ranks  of  a  Spanifir  regi- 

mentj 
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merit,  and  had  in  that  time  been  too 
much  inclined  to  the  vices,  common 
among  his  fellow  foldiers,  he  had  em- 
ployed much  of  his  time  in  the  culture 
of  his  underftanding ;  and  whilft  the 
regiment  had  done  garrifon  duty  at 
Barcelona,  and  at  Cadiz,  he  had  taken 
every  advantage  of  the  opportunities, 
then  offered  him.  An  a£l  of  valour, 
but  of  which  I  could  never  prompt 
him  to  fpeak,  during  the  fiege  of  Port 
Mahon,  had  recommended  him  to  the 
General  ;  and  through  his  preffing 
folicitations,  his  Catholic  Majefty  (eio 
el  rey)  had  confirmed  the  provifonal  gift 
of  a  lieutenancy  to  Pierre  Rey.  Pie 
could  not  fpeak  of  the  capture  of 
Port  Mahon,  or  of  the  general  attack 
upon  Gibraltar,  at  both  of  which  he 
was  prefent,  without  extolling  the 
bravery,  and  fortitude  of  the  Britifh 
troops.     At   one  moment  their  unpa- 

ralleledr 
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ralleled   firmnefs  made  him   doubt,  if 
the  Englifh  had   fo  much  feeling    and' 
fenfibility>  as  the  men  of  other  nations; 
but  their    treatment    of  the  prifoners 
convinced  him  again  of  the  contrary. 
His  knowledge  of  Englifh  hiftory  was 
very    great,  but   particularly  of  thofe 
times,  when  we  have  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Spanifh  monarchy.    Many 
of  our  claffical  books,  which  have  been 
tranflated  either   into  French  or  Spa- 
nifh, he  had  read  with  the  moft  minute 
and    difcerning   attention ;   and   when 
I  exprefled  my   furprife  at  his  know- 
ledge of  our  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hif- 
tory, he  politely  anfwered,  that  "  the 
braveft   nation   of    Europe  demanded 
every  one's  attention — Iwitneffed  their 
valour  at  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and 
my    deareft   friend,  a   brother  officer, 
has  known  their  generofity  to  a  falleh 
jenemy/5 
%  He 
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He  admired  the  Englifh,  becaufe 
they  were  brave  and  free;  and  on 
account  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France,'  and  the  acquifition  of  liberty, 
he  had  become  more  attached  to  the 
French  people.  Strange,  and  unac- 
countable are  the  contradictions  of  the 
human  mind;  and  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  errors  of  intelleft,  or  preju- 
dices of  opinion.  He  had  been,  and 
his  regiment  then  was  in  garrifon,  at 
Barcelona;  but,  on  account  of  the 
orders,  and  general  jealoufy,  of  the 
Spanifh  court,  had  been  much  fepa- 
rated  from  the  people  of  the  town. 
They  had  contracted,  as  well  as  he,  a 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  Englifh,  their 
cuftoms,  franknefs,  and  manners,which 
are  confeffedly  the  offspring  of  liberty  ; 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  opprefled 
Catalonian  the  privilege  of  imitating 
the  happy  Iflanders,  the  rights  of  free- 
dom. 
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At  Sierre,  I  feparated  from  my  well 
informed    companion    of    the    Valais,- 
and   had  not  reached    Sion,  before    I 
overtook  two  honeft  plodding  men  of 
the  country,  haftening  to  the   capital, 
to  join  in  thepublic  fervice  of  religion, 
and  adore   the    tutelary    faint    of   the 
republic,  to   whofe  honour  a    feftival 
was  that  day  celebrated.     Their  fenfes 
were,  I  fuppofe,  wholly  occupied  with 
their  devotional  duties — with  the  great- 
nefs  and  fanftity  of  the  occafion;  and 
after  an  hundred  times  repeating  their 
Ave  Marias,  and  Pater  Nofters,  myfte- 
rioufly    croffing    their   foreheads,   and 
breads,  and  with  fome  genuflexions,  they 
relaxed  a  moment  from  their  laborious 
employment,  to  accoft  a  brother  tra- 
veller.      "   Of    what     country  ?  "     I 
anfwered,    d'Angkterrc :    they    knew 
not,  I  was  an  heretic,  but  both  con- 
cluded, it  was  a'crofs  the  mountains— 
in  Italy  :  and  they  recommenced  their 
devotions. 

Near 
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Near  Morat,  I  travelled  a  few  hours 
with  a  ferjeant  of  a  Sardinian  regiment, 
who  was  going  into  Alface,  to  exercrfe 
the  double  honourable  office  of  a  fpy 
and, recruiter  :  he  talked  much  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  of  battles,  evolutions,  and 
camps:  I  told  him,  that  the  day  before 
only,  I  had  been  at  Avenche,  and  that 
I  had  there  feen  feveral  hundred  new 
raifed  foldiers,  and  had  alfo  examined 
le  camp  de  Cafar.  He  knew  nothing 
of  Caefar ;  nor  indeed  did  I  expeft  it ; 
or  had  he  ever  heard  pas  an  feu!  mot  of 
the  camp,  but  cc  were,  they  French?  V 
He  was  a  cannoneer;  and  confequdntly 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  ftrength  of 
the  park  of  artillery.  The  number 
and  calibres  of  the  cannon,  mortars, 
and  howitzers,  I  told  him,  I  had  noted 
with  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  :  and  taking 
out  my  journal,  I  copied  the  particu- 
lars   into  his  minute  book.     "   I    will 

Vol,   I.  K  write/' 
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write/'  faid  he,  "  this  very  night  to 
our  comandant,  at  Chamberry;"  and 
with  a  wife  wink,  fignificant  fhrug,  and 
whifpering  tone  of  voice,"  I  fhall 
make  my  fortune  :.  mats  comment 
l'appelle-t-on?  "  I  wrote  it  down  for 
him,  "  Camp  de  Ccefary  tout  pres 
d'Avanche."  On  our  firft  meeting, -he, 
had  folicited  me  to  enlift,  and  to  fliew 
me  to  what  high  honours  he  invited  me, 
frequently  repeated  the  important  titles 
of  his  king*;  but  after  I  had  given 
him  the  great  intelligence,  relative  to 
the  camp,  he  confidentially  allured  me, 
that  the  fervice  was  not"  trop  bon." 

I  paffed 

f  King  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerufaiem, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piemont,  &c.  &c. — 
Dses  not  the  great  northern  power,  who  aflumes 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  Arch  Treafurer 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  appear  equally  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  the  phiiofopher?  And  fince 
France  is  confeiTed  to  be  a  carte  blanche  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  would  it  not  be  better  to  difcon- 
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I  paffed  down  the  Rhone,  from 
Lyons,  to  Avignon,  with  two  very 
engaging  companions  :  one  had  ftudied 
phyfic  in  London,  and  furgery  at 
Paris,  and  was  then  returning  to  his 
native  ifle  of  Corfu  ;  and  the  other,  a 
common  foldier  in  the  regiment  of 
Penthievre,  may,  in  the  convulfions 
of  the  times,  have  now  arrived  at  a 
colonelcy,  or  the  guillotine.  cc  I  was 
(truck,"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  tranflate 
from  my  j  ournal, c<  with  the  phyfiognomy 
of  this  Jimple  dragon :  it  had  no  traits, 
which  mark  the  great  man,  but  it  was 
in  every  expreflion  pleafant,  and  intel- 
ligent; and  his  deportment  interefted 
me  much."  He  told  me  that  his  father 
was  an  avocat  in  the  ci  devant  pro- 
vince of  Auvergne,  and  that  being 
intended  for  the   fame  profcffion,    he 

had  made  an  cours  de  droit  at : 

that  he  had  there  been  guilty  of  many 
follies,  had   difpleafed  his  father,  and 

K  2  as 
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as  he  had  once  entered  into  this  regi- 
ment, his  father  infifted  he  fhould 
continue  in  it,  till  the  ordinary  expi- 
ration of  the  fervice.  The  dragoon 
confeffed,  that  his  father  generoufly 
allowed  him  money  ;  and  part  of  the 
way,  from  Avignon  to  Toulon,  where 
the  regiment  was  in  garrifon,  he  went 
in  a  voiture.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  gates,  "  I  am  this  moment  a  com- 
mon foldier,"  faid  he,  and  the  next 
day  I  met  him  in  his  dirty  bonnet  de 
police,  carrying  forage  for  his  horfe. 
During  our  journey,  we  converfed 
much  upon  the  fituation  of  affairs ; 
but  to  my  objections,  he  boldly  an- 
fwered  in  juftification  of  the  nation: 
and  as  parties  have  fucceeded,  he  has 
■chofen  right  :  but  then  he  dared  only 
breathe  a  wifli  for  a  republic.  * 

.  Long  after  the  pleafure  of  his  agree- 
able fociety,  I  met  a  French  emigrant 

officer, 
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officer,  near  Fumes,  much  like  my 
Auvergnac  friend  in  face,  in  manners, 
and  in  humour,  and  who,  like  him, 
alfo  attempted  to  correft  the  northern 
tones  of  my  voice,  and  affift  me  in  the 
more  proper  pronounciation  of  their 
language.  He  had  belonged  to  the 
thirty-feventh  regiment,  but  had  unfor- 
tunately, to  ufe  his  own  expreffion, 
made  a  demi  tour  a  gauche.  He  treated 
the  alterations,  made  by  the  repub- 
licans, with  the  indifference  many  of 
them  deferve;  and  what  fo-me  long- 
faced  prieils,  then  in  the  barge,  appre- 
hended would  caufe  It  louleverfement 
du  monde,  he  called  only  de  petittes 
plaifanteries.  As  our  only  religion  was 
ruined,  it  was  neceffary  to  found  other 
fe£isy  or  frame  other  moral  laws,  more 
pure,  or  more  fafcinating.  <c  I  will 
eftaBlifh,"  faid  he,  "  a  new  religion, 
fimilar  to  the  enjoyments  and  promifes 
of  Mahomet;  and  you,  Madambifelle," 
K  3  turning 
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turning  to  a  beautiful  Flemifh  girl, 
who  fat  next  to  him,  "-{hall  be  the 
Faireft  of  the  -black-eyed  houris  of  my 
paradife/' 

The  girl,  to  whom  he  Fpoke>  blufhed, 
and  conFeffed  'fhe  was  ft  ill  ignorant  oF 
the  nature  of  his  compliments;  but  the 
dark  Frowns  oF  Fome  Fathers  admo- 
nifhed  her  oF  the  danger  oF  continuing 
a  converfation  with  this  unchriftian 
character.  <f  Don't  frown,"  faid  he, 
"  my  good  fathers ;  to-day  let  me  be 
gay :  to-morrow,  I  am  going  to  fight 
£  for  the  church."  As  he  was  a  cham- 
pion oF  the  Faith,  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  merriment;  and  even  the 
Fevere  countenance  oF  a  capuchin 
once  relaxed  into  a  Fmile,  by  the  Force 
of  his  wit* 

The  royal  and  national   Frenchmen 
were  both  gay  and  happy  ;    but  an  En- 
glishman., 
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glifhman,  I  met  near  LaufFen,  and 
whom  I  accompanied  to  Bade,  was 
moulded,  as  I  firft  thought,  in  a  very 
different  clay.  He  was  a  pedeftrian 
too,  and  was  fitting  penftve,  and  me- 
lancholy upon  the  fide  of  the  river, 
when  I  firft  accofted  him.  He  re- 
turned my  falutation  in  French  ;  as  we 
were  going  the  fame  way,  he  rofe,  and 
we  walked  flowly  on  together.  I  pre- 
fumed  he  was  a  German  :  but  he  made 
me  no  anfwer  to  it.  We  had  both  feen 
the  mo  ft  interefting  parts  of  Switzer- 
land •  but  he  feemed  to  avoid  converg- 
ing on  thofe  parts,  which  had  ftruck 
me,  either  as  molt  fublime  or  mo  ft 
beautiful.  I  mentioned  the  romantic 
and  favage  rocks  of  the  Grifons ;  and 
at  the  hearing  of  tire  Via  mala>  I  ob~ 
ferved,  he  turned  his  head  afide.  I 
did  not  know  the  meaning  \  nor  did  he 
then  fay  the  fubjeft  was  difagreeable. 
I  expatiated  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
K  4  lakes 
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lakes  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  and  the 
wild  fcenery  of  Lucerne  ;  he  now  took 
a  pleafure  in-  the  converfation  :  but 
upon  my  alking  him, -if  he  had  been 
at  the  Ifle  of  St.  Pierre,  upon  the  lake 
of  Bienne,  he  with  difficulty  uttered, 
u  yes !  s?  -  and  feemed  difturbed.  The 
tears  flowed  from  his  tycss  and  he 
hoped,  that  I  would  not  mention'any 
thing  more  of  Switzerland,  till  we 
reached  the  inn. 

I  had  been  at  Bafle  before,-  and 
wifhed  to  go  to  my  former  houfe,  but 
in  compliance  with  his  wifties,  and 
hoping  to  hear  fomething  interefting 
from  him,  I  confented  to  accompany 
him  aux  trois  rois.  We  ftaved  there 
two  days  ;  and  having  formed  a  fhort 
intimacy,  he  related  to  me,  on  the 
evening  of  the  latter,  a  ftory,  fomething- 
fimilar  to  the  following :  < 


if 


That 
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a  That  at  the  town  of  Como*,  or 
.  Locarno,  but  which  of  them,  I  muft 
confefs,  I  cannot  aver,  he  had  lived 
for  many  days  or  weeks;  and  during 
that  tithe  had,  innocently,  and  indeed 
unknown  to  himfelf,  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  upon  the  mind  of  a  fair  Ita- 
liana ;  and  that,  when  he  was  fatiated 
/with   the  ruftic   luxuries  of  the  place, 

and 

*  The  reader  mould  be  apprifed,  that  on  the 
Italian   fide  of  the  Alps,  and  in   the    dutchy   of 
Milan,  are  two  large  lakes,  both  environed  with 
mountains,  called  by  the  natives,  Lago  di  Como, 
and  Lago    Maggiore. — Their    romantic  fcenery, 
or  the  cool-nefs  of  their  fliades*  have  attracted  the 
curious  and  fentimental  traveller,  or  the  volup- 
tuous fenfualifts,  of  ail  ages.     Upon  the  latter  of 
thefe  lakes,  a  noble  family  have  fixed  their  man- 
fion, '  and  given  their  name   to   the  Barromean 
Iflands;  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  former,  the 
younger  Pliny  fought  the  pleafures  of  retirement, 
and  of  lettered  eafe.     Logarno  is  upon  the  latter  ; 
and  Como,  from  which  the  lake  takes  its  name, 
is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  other. 

K5 
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and  of  the  environing  country,  he  had 
prepared  to  depart.  After  difcharg- 
ing  the  debts  he  had  contra&ed,  and 
taking  leave  of  the  family,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  he  went  up  flairs  to  bed, 
telling  them  that  he  fhould  begin  his 
journey  at  day-break  in  the  morning. 
He  had  forgot  fomething  of  his  fmall 
viaticum  ;  and  going  down  flairs'  at, 
perhaps,  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  he  found  Luccefini,  (I  think  he 
called  her)  fitting  by  herfelf,  and  in 
tears.  She  was  too  much  affeBed 
long  to  conceal  her  tale  of  wretched- 
nefs  ;  and  he  was  too  fenfible  of  her 
worth,  her  virtue,  andgoodnefs,  not  to 
pity  her.  He  then  explained  to  her 
his  fituation  in  life,  and  advifed  her  to 
calm  her  fpirits ;  and  that  if  any  change 
took  place  in  his  fortune,  or  his 
family,  he  would  return  to  her.  Every 
thing    appeared    fettled;    "   and    fhe 

received/* 
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received,"   faid  he,  cc  my    laft   adieu, 
without  emotion*/5 

u  He  arofe,  he  faid,  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  and  after  walking  three 
hours,  at  a  quick  pace,  he  laid  down 
to  refrefh  himfelf,  under  the  luxuriant 
ffaade  of  a  beech.  The  unexpected 
incident  of  the  preceding  evening  now 
caufed  a  thoufand  doleful  reflections; 
and  to  the  wanton  gambols  of  the 
Alpine  fhepherdefles,  the  gay  bru- 
nettas,  and  their  coy  invitations,  he 
returned  nothing  more  than  the  ufual 
compliments  of  falutation.  Cf  Ope," 
faid  he, "  fat  down  befide  me ;  and  had 

I  been 

*  When  my  companion  told  me  this  ftory,  I 
confefs  my  feniibility  was  fo  alive,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  fympathizing  with  him ;  and  the 
recollection  of  the  whole  ftory,  and  particularly 
of  his  condition,  foon  after  the  finale  of  the 
tragedy,  ftill  affects,  and  will,  I  believe,  affect 
me  to  the  ^nd  of  memory. 

K  6 
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I  been  a  Sterne,  or  my  mind  had  not 
been  fo  occupied  with  its  refle£lion&, 
I  fhould  have  created  another  Maria; 
file  had  all  the  melancholy*  and  liftlefs 
languishing,  belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter, with  the  penetrating  eye  of  a 
Milanefa. 

C{  After  fome  hours  of  repofe,  he. put 
up  his  books,  and  although  he  had 
began  his  journey  fo  early  in  the 
morning,  he  did  not  go  more  than 
twenty  Italian  miles,  His  mind 
was  penfive  and  uneafy;  and  he  cared 
not  to  exert  himfeif.  He  arofe  again 
early  the  next  morning;  and  had  not 
wTalked  above  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  end  of  the  village,  till  he  efpied 
the  enamoured  maid,  fitting  penfive, 
and  dejefted.  She  had  felefted  a  part 
of  the,  road,  where  the  furrounding 
rocks  overhang  it  on  all  fides,  and 
where  the  hand  oi  man  nas,  with  diffi- 
culty, 
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culty,  quarried  out  a  paffage  for  the 
mules.  cf  Immediately  after  that," 
faid  he,  cc  the  path  feparates  ;  by  the 
left  hand  you  will  reach  the  Val  Le- 
ventina,  and  the  Mont  St.  Gothard;  by 
the  right,  you  will  pafs  the  town  of 
Chiavenna,  and  the  pafs  of  Spluger. 
She  told  me,  that  fhe  had  left  her 
father's  houfe,  with  the  determination 
of  living  with  me.  I  intreated  her  to 
return  %  and  offered  to  go  back  myfelf, 
to  make  her  peace  with  her  father : 
but  my  endeavours  were  all  ineffec- 
tual. 

*?  After  fome  hours  of  irrefolution 
and  doubt,  I  agreed  that  fhe  fhould 
accompany  me  :  I  threw  her  little 
bundle  over  my  fhoulder,  and  that 
night,  at  a  late  hour,  we  arrived  at 
Chiavenna.  As  fhe  had  not  been 
accuflomed  to  the  rough  roads  of  the 
Alps,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 

buy 
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buy  a  mule;  and  having  mounted  her 
on  this  fure  footed. animal,  he  peace- 
ably, and  gaily  walked  by  her  fide,  or 
before  her,  where  the  path  did  not 
admit  two  abreaft.  In  this  manner 
they  paffed  by^  the  Mont  Luckmainer, 
to  the  glaciers  of  the  Hinder  Rhine; 
and  thence  defcending  to  Retzu-ns,  they 
had  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Norder 
Rhine,  and  by  the  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
entered  the  valley  of  Urferen.  He 
then  gave  me  a  very  circumftantial 
account  of  the  mountains,  woods,  ri- 
vers, and  lakes  of  Switzerland,  which 
they  had  feen,  or  vifited  together— of 
the  confined  vale  of  Trient,  and  of 
the  elevated  regions  of  the  Col  de 
Balme — and  of  the  blue»coloured  gla- 
ciers of  Savoy.  From  Chamouny, 
they  had  paffed  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Arve,  to  the  town  of 
Geneva.  He  had  here  fold  his  mule ; 
and  as  they  intended    to  fpend  fome 

"    time 
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time  along  the  coafts  of  the  lake,  he 
bought  a  fmall  boat,  which  he  after- 
wards fold  at  Morges,  as  they  we're 
then  dire£ting  their  courfe  to  the 
lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne.  "But 
of  -this,"  faid  he,  "  I  will  give  you  a 
copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England." 

"  Pays  de  Vaud !  the  name  of  this 
country  founds,  with  foothingpleafure, 
to  the  man  who  has  had  the  happinefs 
to  vifit  it ;  and  the  laft  word  will  ever 
dwell  upon  his  ear,  unwilling  to  leave 
him — a  fond  delufion,  w7hich  every 
thing  contributes  to  increafe,  and 
which  the  remembrance  of  pleafures 
pad,  ferves  only  to  endear — to  realize 
the  delufion.  Every  mind  cannot  be 
blinded :  but  here  the  volatile  and 
the  phlegmatic  are,  in  their  degrees, 
equally  moved. 

"  I  wandered 
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cx  I  wandered  in  thefe  happy  regions 

with  all  my  natural  phlegm,  my  native 

infenfibility ;  .  yet    I    found    my    foul 

wound  up  to  contemplation  by  nature's 

grandeft  objeQs — I   was,  if  I   may  fay 

fo,  above  the  condition  of  man.  — My. 

heart  was,  however,  of  the  earth,  ar\d 

had  not  the  fmiles  of  my  car  a  — — - 

quickened   my    pace,     1    fliould    ha^e 

remained     rivetted    to    thefe    fcenes. 

But   Hie  knew  how  to  .fpeed  my  pro-^ 

grefs ;  and  when  I  was  leaning  againft 

a  tree,  with    my    book,  half  glancing 

upon  her,  or  the  fur-rounding -beauties* 

of  the  country;  or    if  I    was   playing 

upon  my  flute  a  vefper,  or  fome  much 

admired    tune    of    the    country,    (he 

would  ileal    our    knapfack,    our    col— 

leflion  of  mifery,  and  upbraiding  me 

with    delay,    with    inattention   to    her 

health,  would  make  me  hafte  to, find r 

fome  happy  refting-place. 


«  'Twas 
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u  'Twas  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  upon 
which  1  began  my  letter,  and  to  it  I 
can  return  with  pleafure,  becaufe  it 
recals  me  to  thofe  precious  moments, 
when  v/e  travelled  contented,  happy, 
and  free,  to  thofe  delightful  fcenes, 
■which  we  furveyed'  together,  when  the 
morning  dew  was  welcome  to  our 
parched  feet,  and  v^hen  the  cool  frefli- 
nefs  of  the  evening  was  foftened  by 
the  melodious  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
Every  thing  around  us  was  happy  :  it 
was  vintage  :— and  to  the  little  labour- 
ers of  the  villages,  laden  with  their 
bafkets  of  grapes,  Ihe  would  lend  her 
affifting  hand;  and  if  her  courtefy  was 
barely  returned  by  a  familiar  nod,  and 
fC  bien  oblige  Madame"  efteeming  her- 
felf  amply  recompenced — (he  taught 
me  how  to  feel  the  happinefs  of  others. 

f*  From  Geneva  to  Morges,  (twenty- 
four  miles)  we  travelled  in  three  days, 

enjoying 
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enjoying  every  luxury  the  climate 
afforded ;  one  moment  admiring  the 
fplendid  coafts  of  Vaud,  or  the  con- 
trailed  poverty  of  Savoy  ;  or  flopping 
the  village  children- — <c  were  they 
happy  ?  " — cc  Oni-heureux  et  libres  !  " 
— <f  Free? "— cc  Yes — ga-ira — -ga-ira — 
ga-ira  *- — and  I  mull  play  this  favou- 
rite tune,  that  the  little  villagers  might 
fhew  their  fkill.  'Twas  done™ we  pro- 
ceeded— chance  threw  new  companions 
into  our  notice — c'eft  egah  Was  it 
the  feigneur,  the  baron,  or  the  peafant, 
we  were  his  companions — -we  were 
happy  ourfelves.  i€  What  could  bring 
you  here?"  from  the  magittrate — or 
"  give  me  fomething  for  charity — for 
the  grace  of  God— for  the  virgin./'- — 
were  as  readily  anfwered  .  The  impe- 
rioufnefs  of  authority,  and  the  humble 
prayers    of    the     abjeft,    in    general, 

ended 

*  This  happened  on   that  fmali '  tradl  of  land 
adjoining  to  the  lake,  which  belongs  to  France. 
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ended  with  the  fame  good  wifhes, — bon 
voyage  !    bonne  Jante  f 

"  We  mounted  the  hills  of  the 
Jura,  and  from  their  fummits  felicitated 
ourfelv.es  with  the  fmiling  country. 
The  fhouts  and  loud  feafts  of  the 
vintagers  reached  us  in  our  elevation* 
with  many  an  echo. — Mais  adieu,  pan- 
nier s>  vendanges  font  Jaites.* — We  were 
tranfported  to  another  age;  and  in  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  nifties,  we  thought 
we  faw  the  innocence  of  the  pafloral 
life.  At  the  fmall  town  of  Rolle  we 
met  our  boat,  and  thence,  to  Morges, 
we  went  by  water;  we  might  have 
reached  our  deftination  in  two  hours, 
but  we  tacked  upon  the  lake,  when 
there  v/as  any  wind:  when  it  had  de- 
clined, the  boatman  rowed,  or  refted 
upon  his  oars ;  and  from  the  mid-day  to 
four,  we  reclined,  and  refrefhed  our- 

felves, 
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felves,    under  the    broad    fhade    of  a 
venerable  oak. 

u  The  evening  was  welcomed  by  the 
delicate  notes  of  my  Italiana,  to  which 
the  mafculine  throat  of  our  boatman 
anfwered,  in  bafer  refponfe,  to  the 
time  and  meafure  of  his  oars.  'We 
were,  in  language,  tranfported  acrofo 
the  mountains. 

cs  Whilft  we  refted  at  Marges,  we 
refitted  our  little  fack  of  deaths;  I 
made  fmall  excurfions  into  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  at  evening ;  and 
having,  procured  at  Laufanne  more 
current  money,  we  were  again  ready 
to  depart.  We  eroded  the  great  body 
of  water,  to  Evian  ;  and  proceeded, 
en  bons  fantafmsr  to  the  village  of 
Meilleirie* 

u  You. 
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u  You  will  recolleft,  my  dear  friend* 
in  Rouffeau's  Eloifa,  his  claffic  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  rock:  the  letters  St. 
Preux  wrote  from  it;  the  reafon  of 
his  banifhment,  and  the  little  town  of 
Vevay,  in  which  his  julialived;  and  you 
will  alfo  recolleft,  in  the  third  volume, 
how  he  conduced  her  afterwards 
acrofs  the  lake,  to  fliew  her  the  former 
monuments  of  his  paffion ;  where  he 
had  endured  the  cold,  and  rigor  of 
the  climate,  amidft  the  ices  and  fnows 
of  the  Alps,  where  the  funereal  raven, 
and  the  cries  of  the  Alpine  eagle,  alone 
pierced  his  ears. 

u  Thence  we  crofled  to  Vevay — 'twas 
the  refidence  of  Julia — 'tis  the  feat  of 
eafe  and  luxury,  the  refort  of  travel- 
lers. We  next  day  refted  at  the  fmali 
village  of  Clarens,  no  lefs  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  Madame  Wolmar.  We 
then  made  a  fmall  excurlion  to  Pilfe 

Vache ; 
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Vache;  and  after  viewing  the  curio- 
fities  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  fait 
works  of  Bex,  we  returned  to  the 
edges  of  the  lake.  We  afcended  the 
Dent  de  Jaman;  and  thence  had  a  moft 
extenfive  profpe£t  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, and  of  the  vaft  amphitheatre, 
which  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
the  Jura  form;  of  the  whole  interme- 
diate country,  from  Fort  la  Clufe, 
interfperfed  with  woods,  corn,  and 
vines,  favage  rocks,  and  magnificent 
manfions* 

Cf  We  intended  to  have  returned 
toVevay,  and  thence  to  have  paffed,  by 
Chaftel  St.  Denis,  to  Fribourg;  but  as 
fhe  had  little  defire  to  fee  the  fuperfti- 
tious  pomp  of  a  catholic  canton,  we 
paffed  in  our  boat,  from  Villeneuve  to 
Culli,  Luttri,  Laufanne,  and  Morges  ; 
and,  in  two  days  more,  we  croffed  the 
country  to  Yverdun.     We  continued 

feveral 
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feveral  days  upon  this  rich  and  ma- 
nufafturing  lake ;  and  of  all  the 
beauties  of  this  principality,  nothing 
delighted  this  benevolent  foul  fo  much, 
as  the  clean  and  hofpitable  appearance 
of  the  alms-houfe  at  Neuchatel.  Oh  ! 
<c  civis  pauperisms  I  !  ?/  and  when  I 
explained  to  her  the  motto,  flie.afked 
me,  if  they  did  not  deferve  to  be  rich, 
happy,  and  free.  We  palled  thence, 
to  Anet  and  Erlach  :  but  here  com- 
mences the  difmal  tragedy ;  and  be* 
caufe     I    was     in    fome    meafure    the 

caufe  " he  ftopt — wept — and  w<as 

eafy — "  it  grieves  my  affli£led  heart. 
I  propofed,  that  we  fhould  go  upon 
the  water,  and  pointing  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Pierre,  behold,"  faid  I,  "  thehoufe 
rendered    famous    by    the    banifhment 

0f "     «  The  tender  Roufieau," 

exclaimed  {he  : — her  heart  leapt  to 
fee  his  refidence,  and  her  companion- 
ate fighs  had  taught  even  me  to  admire 

him. 
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him.  After  having  fatiated  our  defires 
with  the  pleafures  of  this  ifland,  we 
inuft  depart— flie"  propofed  to  return 
to  Erl&ch.  I  wifhed  to  proceed  to 
Nidau  (at  the  fartheft  extremity  of  the 
lake) — fhe  oppofed  to  me  her  then 
weak  habit,  the  evening  frefhnefs,  the 
diftance  (nine  miles)  ;  but  I  unfeel- 
ingly infifted — Unhappy  wretch  !'  I 
muft  here  draw  a  curtain  over  the 
conclusion  of  the  confequences  of  this 
haplefs  day.  My  hand  clofed  her  eyes ; 
and  here  I  am  left  to  purfue  my  folitary 
journey  to  England.  No  hope  ani- 
mates my  foul:  and  the  lengthening 
road  is  not  even  cheered  by  remem- 
brance. I  received  her  laft'figh:  it. 
ftill  trembles  upon  my  ear :  fhe  ac- 
quitted me  of  her  death,  and  with  the 
firm  convulfion  of  a  departing  foul, 
and  a  cold  hand,  wifhed  me  happinefs." 
I,  finifhed  his  letter,  and  defired  a 
copy  of  it :  he  permitted  me   to  take 

one. 
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one.  He  ■  looked  at  me:  Cf  (he  is 
gone,"  faid  he,  "  to  breathe  the  purity 
of  angels." 

As  I  had  wandered,  during  my  whole 
tour,  in  a  lingular  manner,  at  Bafle  I 
bought  2,  boat ;  and  leaving  this  un- 
happy Englishman,  I  intended  to  pad- 
dle it  down  to  Cologne. ,  On  the 
fecond  day,  I  was  overtaken  by  fome 
foldiers  of  Artois,  who  were  going 
down  towards  Coblentz,  in  order 
to  be  embodied.  They  were  gay  and 
fprightly  ;  and  expecled  foon  to  over- 
run the  whole  kingdom  of  France, 
The  fortifications  of  Strafburgh,  Fort 
Louis,  and  Landau,  which  we  paffed, 
were  eafily  demolished  by  the  formi- 
dable breath  of  thefe  emigrant  Gaf- 
cons.  Of  courage,  they  would  not 
allow  the  fmalleft  portion  to  be  inhe- 
rited by  the  people;  and  becaufe  the 
difciplined  regiments  of  the  emperor 
Vol.  I.  L  had 
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had  overpowered  the  impotent  efforts 
of  the  Belgian  patriots,  they  expected 
to  chafe  the"  national  regiments  of 
France  before  them,  as^  flocks  of 
iheep.  They  reprefented  to  me,  that 
being  far  from  my  own  country,  et 
peut-etre  V argent  commence  a  manquer, 
I*had  better  make  my  fortune  under 
the  princes.  The  national  foldiers 
were  villains ;  and  when  I  mentioned 
the  circumftance  of  travelling  with  thefe 
'emigrants  to  the  guards  of  the  Pont 
du  Rhine,  at  Strafburgh,  and  that  the 
emigrants  were  gone  to  fleep  at  Fort 
Kehl,  they  retorted  upon  them  their 
own  epithet,  with  the  addition  ofjbutu 
BougreS)  and  haftily  demanding,  what 
colour  and  uniform  they  wore*  they 
wifhed  them  to  come  :  cc  We  will  try 
the  temper  of  the  patriots'  fword  :  we 
will  Tive^  free  or  die/5  faid  one  with  a 
fmile,  and  the  national  gaiety  :  but 
being  rebuked  for  his  levity,  by  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  becaufe  they  had  taken  an  oath 
to  protefcl  their  liberty>  he  put  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  with  his  eyes 
directed  to  heaven,  folemnly  repeated, 
cc  we  will  live  free  or  die,  comme  nous 
Vavons  juris." 

At  the  city  of  Spires,  I  met  with  a 
gentleman,  who,  as  he  wore  the  white 
cockade,  I  prefumed,  was  an  emigrant; 
and  accordingly  modelled  my  conver- 
fation.  We  fpoke  fomething  on  the 
deftrufction  of  ariilocracy,  the  plun- 
dered revenues  of  the  church,  and  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  "  pauvre 
roi.'9  lie  did  not  feem  violently  en- 
raged againft  the  villainous  proceedings 
of  the  national  affembly ;  and  after  a 
few  queftions,  intended  to  difcover 
the  inclinations  of  my  mind,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  If  you  are  an  Englifliman, 
how  can  you  refufe  us  the  bleffings  of 

]( 1  -ty  ?  Eo  you  wifh  that. the  unnatu- 
L  2  ral 
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ral    exemptions     of    ariflocracy    fball 
again     reprcfs     the     emulous      fpirit 
of  the   people?  "      Our   minds    foon 
harmonized  :   and  before  we  feparated, 
he  confefied   to  me,  that  he  had  the. 
honour  of  a  company  in   a  regiment, 
then  in   garrifon  at    Landau,  and  had 
been  lately  appointed  aide  de  camp  to 
General  <  Cuftine  :    that     fome     little 
affairs   had    called  him   to   Frankfort, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  very 
effeftual  paffeport,  which  filled  him  a 
negociant.  of     Strafburgh  ;     and   that 
thence,  by  the'defire  of  his  general,  he 
had   taken  the    opportunity  of  going 
down  to  Coblentz,  and  examining  the 
ftrength  and  difpofition-  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  afterwards  mentioned  this  circum-* 
fiance  to  an  officer,  near  Valenciennes, 
who  was  afting  the  honourable  part  of 
chief  conductor   of  the  fpies   in  that 

neighbourhood. 
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neighbourhood.  He  told  me  of  the 
numerous  difficulties,  from  which  he 
had  extricated  himfelf ;  and  confided 
in  my  fecrefy,  without  even  requiring 
my  honour.  "  Frenchmen,"  laid  he, 
"  are  too  vain  of  their  comjniffion  to 
keep  a  fectfet:"  and  although  he  had 
moll  narrowly  efcaped  being  hung  for 
a  fpy,  in  the  camp  of  Cseiar,  and  was 
then  hugging  himfelf  with  his  good 
fortune,  he  fwore,  he  Cf  would  have 
hung  the  rdfcal." 

During  this  prefent  difaftrous  war, 
curiofity  induced  me  to  pafs  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  France  :  and  be- 
ing fhocked  with  the  horrid  cruelties 
and  carnage,  daily  retorted  upon  the 
hoftile  troops,  I  haftened  to  repofe 
upon  the  peaceful  bofom  of  Holland. 
From  Cologne  to  Nimeguen,  we  tra- 
velled by  the  poft  waggon,  accompa- 
nied, as  ufual  in  the  catholic  countries, 
L  3  by 
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by  fome  mendicant  friars,  but  whofe 
white  hands  and  fleek  (kin  did  not 
indicate,  that  the  mortifications  of  the 
flefti  were  fevere  and  frequent,  or  that 
they  aftually  fuffered  under  the  fell 
gripe  of  poverty.  As  I  was  not  an 
admirer  of  the  indolent  fons  of  the 
church,  I  fhould  have  found  my  free 
fentiments  continually  oppofed,  'and 
my  hopes  of  converfation  difappointed, 
if  fortune  had  not  thrown  into  the 
coach  an  amiable  Swifs,  whofe  evil 
deftiny  had  joined  to  the  ravage  and 
bloodfhed  of  *a  military  life,  the  irre- 
concileable  fpirit  of  philofophy.  He 
polfeffed,  and  he  did  not  hefitate  to 
declare,  an  utter  averfion  to  war  ;  and 
though  a  foldier,  he  deemed  his  pro- 
feifion  would  foon  be  difufed  by  the 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  He 
could  no!  force  his  mind  to  believe, 
that  the  benevolent  Deity  had  made 
war  neceflary  to  reduce  the   numbers 

of 
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of  fociety  ;  or  that  there  ever  could 
arrive  a  period,  when  amputation,  or 
phlebotomy,  fhould  be  as  efTential  to 
the  fanity  of  the  political,  as  it  fome- 
times  is  to  the  natural,  body  of  man. 
He  had  ferved  ten  years  in  a  regiment 
of  Berne,  which  had  been  all  that 
time  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
and  though  the  regiment  had  been  in 
garrifon,  at  Turin,  and  in  feveral 
towns,  both  of_Piemont,  and  Savoy, 
and  being  frequently  removed,  had 
never  been  permitted  to  form  connec- 
tions with  the  people,  he  always  con- 
fidered  the  intereft  of  the  king  and 
the  fubje£t  as  the  fame.  His  life  had 
not,  he  confeffed,  been  checquered 
with  misfortunes  ;  and,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war,  the  moft  heavy 
duties  of  his  profeffion  were  the  ftudy 
of  mufic,  the  art  of  dancing,  dreffing 
for  the  parade,  or  anticipating  the 
pleafures  of  tete  d  iete  with  the  ladies. 

L  4  "  The 
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*c  The  Sardinian  officers,  though  not 
fo  delicate  as  the  Papal  foldiers,  and  ' 
though  generally  poor,  were  not,"  he 
faid,  "  fo  rough  as  the  barbarians  of 
Ruffia,  But  now  we'  are  ordered  to 
fight  againft  a  people  determined  to 
be-  free,  and  all  the  fteadinefs  of ,  dis- 
cipline, and  the  caufe  of  my  late  mailer, 
will*  I  am  afraid,  be  infufficient  to 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  and 
their  principles  ;  and  even  your  coun- 
try, Monf.  U AngloiSy  though  it  may 
be  now  fecure  in  its  conftitution,  and 
Is  well  protefted  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  may  be  feduced  by  the  plau- 
fible  doQtrines  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights.55 

Not  long  before  we  enjoyed  the 
fociety  of  this  philofophic  foldier, 
when  the^  chance  of  war,  and  the 
favourable  reports,  then  circulated  of 
the  valour  and  victories  of  the  Pruf- 

fians. 
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fians,  near  Landau,  and  in  the  dutchy 
of  Deux  Ponts,  drew  the  unfortunate 
French  emigrants  from  their  retire- 
ment, to  join  in  the  conqueft  of  their 
country,  we  travelled  from  Malmedy 
to  near  Treves,  in  the  company  of 
three  Chevaliers.  They  were  haften- 
ing  to  fliare  the  glories  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  to  whofe  progrefs  neither 
die  valour  of  the  national  troops,  the 
ftrong  poficions  of  the  country,  nor 
the  numerous  fortifications,  could  op- 
pofe  any  confiderable  refiftance.  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  thefe  deluded 
men  of  fome  woeful  truttus,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  impoffibility  of  conti- 
nuing an  army  in  Alface,  if  the  patri- 
ots had  poffeffion  of  the  faftneffes, 
and  commanded  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Vofges,  whence,  after 
they  had  raifed  the  mafs  in  the  neigh- 
bouring departments,  they  could  iffue 
with  facility,  and  directing  their  irre- 
L  5    -  fiftible 
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fiftible    columns    againft    the   weakeft 
part    of  the    royal    army,    vary   their 
points  of  attack  at  pleafurev     Imagi- 
nation   flattered   them    with    the    un- 
realized hope  of  repelling  the  national 
troops  from  thepaifes  of  Saverne,  and 
Phaltfburg  ;  but,   after  a  little  difcuf- 
fion,  they  foon  yielded  to  reafon.  The 
poffeffion  of  Alface,  or  the  mountains, 
did  not  affure  their  victorious  march  to 
the  capital ;  and  they  apprehended,  that 
the   minds   of  the   country   would  be 
dire&ed  by  the  inclinations  of  Paris* 
I  lamented  the    horrors   of  war;   but 
this,  they  faid,  was   necefiary ;— cc  had 
it  not  been  from  the  beginning  of   the 
world?"   And  becaufe  the  holy  writ 
unfortunately  relates,  that  cc  Saul  flew 
his  thoufands,  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
lands,"  their  jaundiced  minds  gloried 
in   the,  mjirder    of    the   patriots,   and 
believed  it  a  facrifice  acceptable    to 
God,       The     privileged     orders     of 

France, 
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France,  were  alio  an  eiTential  benefit 
to  the  community ;  and  to  preferve 
peace  among  men,  it  was  an  expedient 
creation  of  fociety,  that  the  executive 
power,  which  they  called  king,  fhould 
be  furrounded  by  dukes,  marquis,  and 
counts,  who  fhouid  be  allowed  emolu- 
ments, privileges,  and  penfions,  to 
fupport  their  dignity,  and  fill  up,  with 
honour,  that  mighty  chafm  between 
the  monarch  and  the  people.  I  was 
difgufted  with  their  politics  and  pride  ; 
and  my  more  humble  claims  of  being 
only  equal  to  my  fellow  countrymen, 
made  them  load  me  with  the  bitter 
epithets  of  Jacobin,  and  Septembri- 
zeur. 

During  my  firft  excurfion,  on  the 
road  between  Annecy  and  Geneva,  I 
travelled  a  few  miles  with  a  fhop- 
keeper  of  the  former  town  ;  and  hav- 
ing accidentally  met  the  titular  bifhop 

L  6  of 
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of  Geneva,  returning  from  his  coun- 
try feat  to  his  a6hial  refidence  at 
Annecy,  we  foon  dire8.ed  the  conver- 
fation  to  the  merits  and  purity  of  the 
catholic  faith,  and  the  fimple  manners 
and  demeanour  of  its  dignified  clergy. 
He,  however,  fpoke  of  the  failings  of 
the  children  of  the  church,  with  the 
moll  tender  refpeft  ;  ftrenuoufly  endea- 
voured to  exculpate  them  from  the  too 
general  imputation  of  fcandalous  man- 
ners, and  boldly  denied  their  pruden- 
tial attachment  to  the  wives  of  their 
neighbours.  Auricular  confeffion, 
which  thefe  pious  men  convert,  too 
frequently,  to  their  amorous  inclina- 
tions, he  confidered,  and  with  reafon, 
as  the  grand  fupport  of  the  faith  ;  and 
without  which,  poor  finful  mortals 
could  never  find  the  narrow  way  to 
the  happy  manfions  of  peace.  In  his 
way  of  reafoning,  the  fins  of  the  catho- 
lic people  were  all  impofed  upon  the 

backs 
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backs  of  the  clergy  ;  and  they,  by 
divine  and  fpecial  grace,  and  in  con- 
fideration  of  their  holy  funftions, 
fhould,  in  a  moment,  be  purified  from 
their  bafe  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
and  with  all  their  material  imperfec- 
tions, be  exclufively  elevated  to  a  dif- 
tinguifhed,  honourable  feat  among  the 
cherubims,  feraphims,  and  thrones. 
This  pious  Savoyard  was  convinced, 
as  much,  he  faid,  as  I  fee  you,  of 
the  miraculous  incarnation;  and  that 
although  nine  months  had  naturally 
elapfed,  till  his  birth,  the  boy  had 
pafi[ed,  as  rays  of  light  through  a  pane 
of  glafs,  leaving  no  traces  of  perfora- 
tion. As  he  had  attained  the  powers 
and  capabilities  of  manhood,  of  body 
and  intellect,  in  the  ufual  progrefs  of 
humanity,  and  had  finally  fuffered 
death,  attended  with  common  agonies, 
he  was  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
divinity    of  the   murdered  Lord,  and 

bleffed 
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bleffed  the  holy,  and  fynipathifing 
condefcenfion  of  the  fucceffor  of  the 
typical  fcape-goat. 

The  dragoon,  whom  I  journeyed 
with  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the 
chain  of  incidents  which  his  ftory 
eonne&ed,  have  diverted  my  attention 
from  the  manners  and  philofophy  of 
a  Greek,  whom  the  fuppliant  idiom  of 
the  French  language,  and  the  fami- 
liarity of  tr\  rs  foon  named,  from 
his  native-  ifland,  M,  de  Corfu*  His 
country  could  not  now  boaft  any  pre- 
eminence in  fentiment,  in.  religious,  or 
civil  liberty  ;  the  whole  of  the^Morea, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Greece, 
were  under  the- dominion,  and  iron 
hand  of  the  Turk  :  but  he  valued  him- . 
felf  upon  what  they  had  been  5  and  he 
ftill   hoped*  that    the  modern  Greeks, 

releafed 

*  His  real  name  was  MarchL 
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releafed  from  their  prefent  degraded 
condition,  would  fhew  themfelves  wor- 
thy of  their  brave  and  free  anceftors* 
His  heart  dilated,  when  he  recited  the 
monuments  of  former  glory  :  and  he 
affumed  a  noble  fame  to  his  rocky, 
and  barren  ifland,  from  its  "  Acroce- 
raunia,  infames  fcopulos."  Every  part 
of  his  country  abounded  with  ancient 
reiiques  :  a  blind  man  could  not  walk 
there,  without  {tumbling,  at  every  ftep, 
over  the  moft  precious  morceaus. 
"  We  were  the  firft  afferters  of  human 
liberty :  we  affociated  in  republics, 
rude,  and  warlike  indeed,  bat  gene- 
rous and  free.  Succeeding  ages,  with 
happier  intellect,  will  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  create  a 
new  aera  of  perfect  government  from 
the  rough  model  of  Grecian  democra- 
cies,- and  upon  the  broad  bafis  of 
national  and  individual  good.  He 
talked  much   of  the  nature   of   good 

and 
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and  evil,  the  vicious  principles  of  the 
ancient  governments,  the  tyranny  of 
the  abfolute  powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  people,  under  a 
well-informed,  and  legitimately  cbnfti- 
tuted  republic,  where  the  mafs  of  the 
community  fhould  ele£t,  from  their 
own  body,  their  temporary  legiflators, 
who,  having  the  fame  interefts  with, 
their,  conftituents,  and  at  ftated  periods, 
returning  to  the  fimple  condition  of 
citizens,  fhould  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  applaufe  or  contempt  of 
their  countrymen." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


WOMEN. 

TITTTIEN  I  determined  to  give  a 
^  *  chapter  on  women,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  fpoken  every  thing  for 
them,  and  to  have  infmuated  nothing 
againft  them  ;  but  as  their  prefent  power 
and  pre-eminence  in  the  world  is  much 
contrafted  with  the  general  malicious 
opinions,  once  entertained  of  them,  and 
as  the  mod  orthodox  fathers  of  the 
church  have  inveighed  againft  their 
fex,  I  thought  it  would  be  unchriftian 
to  adore  them.  My  nature  is,  how- 
ever, ftrongly  difpofed  to  pity  their 
weaknefs,  and  extenuate  their  foibles; 

but 
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but  in  attempting  the  Herculean 
labour  of  an  apologia  1  am  ftartled 
at  the  difficulties ;  and  at  the  fight  of 
fuch  an  holt  of  adverfaries,  an  undis- 
ciplined foldier  may  be  allowed  to 
retreat. 

To  difcover  the  creation  of  man* 
and  the  fubfequerit  formation  of -wo- 
man,  a  believing  chriftian  muft  not 
pafs  the  facred  mounds  of  the  A4ofaic 
fyftem  ;  or  ftiould  he  admit  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jewifh  rabbi,  he  muft 
be  cautious  in  declaring  it  :  he  may 
either  offend  the  divine  word,  or  excite 
Aht  indignant  pride  of  an  injured  fex, 
Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  the 
Omnipotent;  but  let  no  fuarling  cynic 
infinuate  to  the  fair,  that  the  Rabbins 
believed,  nay,  held  it  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fa£t,  that  women  were  not  the 
image  of  God  ;  or  that  fome  more 
courteous  Jew*  in  politenefs,  perhaps* 

to 
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to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  a  miftrefs, 
and  not  wifhing  wholly  to  fatanize 
himfelf,  had  accommodated  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  fex,  and  publifhed,  that 
God  was  both  male  and  female,  at  the 
fame  inftant.  This  contradiction  did 
not  obtain  much  amongft  a  fceptical 
people  ;  and  perhaps  the  world  was  not 
then  fufficiently  debilitated  and  impo- 
tent to  have  half,  or  doubly  produced 
the  neuter  fex.  Some  bolder  theorift 
difcovered,  that  man  was  created 
neither  male  nor  female :  he  wifhed 
both  to-be  efteemed  equally  good, 
pure,  and  virtuous ;  but  becaufe,  in  his 
degenerate  days,  the  diftin&ion  had 
taken  place,  he  imputed  this  fatal  gift 
to  Satan,  and  thereby  involved  inno- 
cent man  in  an  equal  fhare  of  original 
fin.  The  proverbs  of  Judea  were  no 
more  favourable  to  the  females,  than 
the  authors  of  fyftems ;  and  fince  in 
modern  days,  mankind  pretend  fo  fub- 

miffive 
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miffive  an  attachment  for  the  civil, 
regulations,  and  wifdom  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  the  female  alarmifts  will  not  dif- 
dain,     if    the    uncourteous     Hebraic 

advice  is  liftened  to  by  their  fathers, 
or  if  their  lovers  believe,  that  cc  the 
fkill  of  women  fhould  be  confined  to 

their  spinning  wheels/9 

The  difcerning  fair  will  never  aflb- 
ciate  with  the^  fcholar,  who  too  fre- 
quently, thinks,  that  all  virtue  and 
excellence  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  and 
in  contemplating  their  romantic  great- 
nefs,  he  negle£ls  the  amiable  duties  of 
modern  life.  With  his  admiration  of 
the  language,  he  may  have  imbibed 
the  abominable  prejudices  of  the  poets 
and  philofophers ;  and  if  he  fometimes, 
reluQantly,  praifes  the  benevolence  or 
the  beauty  of  the  fex,  he  can  claffically 
prove,    from    their    mod    enthufiaftic 

adorer 
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adorer  among  the  ancients,  that  cc  the 
female  mind  is  deftitute  of  prudence/" 
Such  an  affertion  demands,  and  per- 
haps obtains,  the  loud  indignation  of 
all  :  he  permits  you  to  rail,  and,  with 
a  thoufand  voices,  to  declare  the  foft 
poet's  ignorance  of  the  fex  :  but  ele- 
vated on  the  bufkin  of  the  trage- 
dian, he  will  irrefiftibly  perfiiade 
you,  that  <c  filence  is  your  greateft 
ornament.'' 

If  your  lover  is  a  philofopher,  with 
Plato,  he  will  attribute  to  women  the 
origin  of  vows,  fuperftition,  and  facri- 
fice;  and  becaufe,  in  their  confe- 
quence,  they  have  intailed  fo  much 
ruin  and  ignorance  upon  mankind,  one 
forbidding  glance,  or  an  ungracious 
refufal  will  make  him  'refolve,  "  never 
to  aflbciate  with  women,  unlefs  he 
wifhes  to  corrupt  his  manners."  Their 
fuperflitions    will   foon    make    him    a 

magician^ 
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magician,  and  to  the  definition  of  his 
favourite    philofophy,    he     will    foon 
allow,   ".the  more   women,  the    more 
■forcery.*' 

Never  love   a    French   royalift,  for 
though  he  may  flatter  your  vanity,  he 
is  bound    by  his    laws,    cuftoms,    and 
abufe,  to  believe  you  and  your  descen- 
dants for  ever  incapable  of  wearing  a 
crown:  and  fhould  any  unhappy  alpi- 
rant    to    the    regal    dignity    trace    his 
defcent,  at  the  diftance  of  ^  thoufand 
years,    through    a   woman,  his    claims 
are   difroyed  in   a  moment.      Illuftri- 
ous  examples  will  not  foften  his  preju- 
dices;   but  like  the  law7s  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfians,   the  Salique  will  remain 
for    ever    unaltered.      His    education, 
his   nobility   forbid  him    to   allow  the 
equality^  of  women  ;   and  could  he  fee 
the  (hade  of  a  Spartan,  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage,  he  would  ftartle   at  the 

republican 
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republican  ghoft.  The  fame  polite- 
ntisy  that  fixed  the  corvee  of  a  woman 
at  half  lefs'than  a  man's,  would  foon 
difrobe  the  Amazon  of  her  mafculine 
habit,  and  finking  her  to  her  original 
inequality,  with  Mahomet,  he  would 
rather  believe,  that  "  an  hufhand  might 
lawfully  beat  his  wife."  Friendly  to 
ancient  ufage,  he  afferts,  that  as  wo- 
men once  were  bought  by  the  medium 
of  cattle,  they  may  now  alfo  be 
bought,  fold,  or  exchanged;  and  in 
Ruffia,  the  country  of  his  dear  favou- 
rite monarchy,  even  the  vulgar  pea- 
fants  indulge  with  a  fecond  wife,  a 
good  working  woman.  An  emigrant 
from  his  own  country,  and  an  alien 
in  England,  he  may,  perhaps,  wifh  to 
know  fomething  of  the  fex:  in  fociety, 
he  fees  them  elevated  to  deities ;  but 
if  chance  fhould  throw  the  code  of 
penal  laws  into  his  notice,  he  will  con- 
clude, that  the  law  ftill    beholds  them 

with 
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with  a  fufpicious  eye,  and  fome  dear 
hufband,  fearful  of  a  high-fpirited 
wife,  may   inftruQ;  him    in  the  nature 

of  the  ignominious  punifhment^  once 
executed  upon  the  murderer  of  her 
hufhand.  But,  alas !  times  are  mifera- 
bly  changed—'tis  the  age  of  innova- 
tion, if  he  is  a  cafuift,  and  verfed  in 
the  learning  of  the  ancients,  he* 'will 
determine,  on  account  of  theweaknefs 
and  irritability  of  the  female  mind, 
that  violence  in  them  is  more  excufe- 
able  than  in  man;  and  that  it  is-  a 
greater  crime  to  kill  a  woman,  than 
a  man. 

There  are  few  men,  who  do'  not  con* 
fider  the  fair  fex,  as  the  .mo'ft  invalu- 
able pledge  of  our  happinefs.  Some, 
however,  would,  with  pleafure,  repeat 
tlie  lafcivious  manners  of  the  Alme  of 
Egypt,  or-  the  more  horrid  cuftoms  of 
the  Arreoy,  of   the    Society    Iflands ; 

and 
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and  indulge  a  malicious  ftrain  of  wit 
upon  the  enflaved  ftate  of  the  women  of 
the  eaft,  and  from  their  general  weak- 
nefs,  ami  trifling  amufements,  wifh  to 
infer  the  incapability  of  female  im- 
provement. They  might  fay,  they  are 
vindictive  ;  but  they  forget,  that  it  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  weaknefs— 
that  they  are  curious,  inquifitive  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  always  myfterious 
in  their  own— light  and  capricious; 
and  that,  from  their  follies  and  extra- 
vagant examples,  has  fprung  a  fpirit 
of  difTipation,  which  the  legiflators  of 
fome  countries  have  thought  expedient 
to  curb  by  fumptuary  laws. 

The  politenefs  of  modern  days  has 
affifted  to  foften  the  harfli  opinions 
of  the  world,  with  regard  to  the  fair; 
and  many  now  admit,  that  the  female 
heart  can  beat,  with  tranfport,  for 
her  country's   caufe,  or  can  bleed  for 

Vol.  I.  M  its 
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its  wrongs.  But  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth,  women  are  unfortunately  • 
in  a  ftate  of  vaffalao;e:  the  German 
beauty,  yoked  with  fome  kindred  ani- 
mals, drags  the  boat  up  the  rivers, 
whilft  the  lordly  hufband  fits  in  the 
ftern,  fmokes  his  pipe,  converfes  with 
the  paffing  Mynhier,  and  performs  the 
arduous  talk  of  fteerfman ;  and  in 
Lapland,  and  among  the  deformed 
Efkimau  Indians,  the  hufband,  hof- 
pitably  furrenderirig  his  wife,  for  a 
night,  to  the  arms  of  the  way-worn 
ftranger,  directs  to  heaven  his  folitary 
prayers  for  the  exterior  improvement 
of  his  fpecies.  In  all  the  Afiatic 
countries,  polygamy  is  the  moft  fure, 
and  virtuous  means  of  obeying  the 
firft  command  of  nature,  and  of  na- 
ture's God— increafe  and  multiply; 
and  under  the  well  regulated  govern- 
ment  of  China,  the  legalized  variety 
of   marriage    is    commenfurate    with 

the 
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the  power,  or  the  wifiies  of  the  huf- 
ba-nd. 

In  all  the  ancient  monarchies,  and 
in  feme  of  the  modern  governments 
of  Europe,  lesiflators  have  endea- 
voured,  by  the  oppreffion  of  the  peo- 
ple and  by  continual  wars,  to  infure 
the  fubj eel's  obedience  ;  and  even 
feme  philosophers  have  concluded, 
that  riches  and  eafe  are  the  parents  of 
faftibn..  In  the  little  circle  of  private 
life,  and  by  the  curfed  claims  of  primo- 
geniture, a  tyrant  is  erefted  in  every 
family,  over  whom,  and  over  his 
younger  brothers  and  fitters,  he  fre- 
quently exercifes  defpotic  fway.  The 
women,  particularly,  are  conftantly 
held  in  a  ftate  of  pupilage  and  fubjec- 
tion,  by  their  fathers,  by  their  bro- 
thers, and  finally  by  their  hufbands. 
If  the  laws  permitted  them  greater 
power,  they  would  certainly  a£t  more 
M  2  bene- 
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benevolently*  I  was  thrice  a  prifo- 
ner  in  Italy ;  and  I  owed  my  libera- 
tion, once  to  the  kind  interference  of 
the  comandant's  miftrefs,  at  Cremona, 
and  once  to  the  generous,  and  unfo- 
licited  mediation  of  a  dame  of  Mantua. 

With  a  vifionary  and  fpeculative 
theorift  of  France,  I  converfed  much 
on  the  fubjeQ; :  he  had  met  with  men, 
who  admitted  the  a£livity  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  fex,  when  once  excited 
in  your  favour,,  but  who  attributed  all 
their  exertions  to  vanity  and  curiofity. 
"  You  may  thus,"  faid  I, cc  refine  away 
our  mod  virtuous  and  noble  aQions  :  " 
cc  Ce'Jl  vrai,  M.  L'Anglois"  anfwered 
he  quickly  ;  u  My  fentiments  are,  how- 
ever," continued  he,  cc  very  oppofite, 
indeed  ;  if  Pandora,  in  her  curfed 
curiofity,  opened  the  box  of  human 
infirmities,  a  woman  will  collefcl  them 
again,  and  bind  them  with  impaffable 

Styx. 
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Styx.  This  dear  woman  {hall  be  a 
patriot,  and  I  will  gather  flowers  to 
adorn  her  breaft,  and  will  metamor- 
phofe  myfelf  into  an  inhabitant  of  that 
happy  maiifion.  It  fhall  be  the  bofom 
of  peace  :  her  bouquet  fliall  be  a  cor- 
nucopia; but  not  to  herfelf  alone — * 
the  fame  fair  hand,  that  collefts  Pan- 
dora's malevolence,  will  inftki£tively 
diftribute  the  bleffings  of  plenty.  If 
an  ariftocrat,  by  the  fatality  of  birth, 
or  by  the  pride  of  intellect,  fhe  fhall 
be  a  democrat  in  virtue  ;  and  an 
haughty  republican  may  well  defcend 
from  his  fovereignty,  and  hade  to 
drink  delicious  poifon  from  her  ro- 
feate,  foftly-trembling  lips.  In  every 
difafter  of  life^5 '  faid  he,  "  the  fair 
are  kind  and  tender  to  your  wants, 
and  will  liften  with  pitying  ear  to  your 
complaints;  and  if  fufpicious  man,  in 
his  wanton  humour,  endeavours  to 
envelop  your   aftions    in    doubts  and 

M  3  myftcrv, 
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niyftery,  a  woman  is  always  ready,  with 
the  kind  breath  of  her  benevolence^ 
to  diffipate  the  cloud.53 

This  Frenchman  fpoke,  with  much 
fervor,  of  the  patriotifm,  moral  and, 
intelle&ual  improvement  of  his  coun- 
trywomen ;  and  if  I  gave  the  implicit 
credit  to  his  aflertions>  which  his  gene- 
ral attainments  defervecl,  1  fhould  be 
convinced,  that  this  age  of  revolution 
will  not  be  filent  \  but  that  the  condi- 
tion of  women*  as  they  deferve,  will 
be  much  improved;  and  that  even  in 
the  Oriental  divifions  of  the  earth, 
they  will  be  exalted  from  their  prefent 
debasement.  The  Nazarene,  confef- 
ling  his  errors,  will  no  longer  encou- 
rage the  indifcriminate  community  of 
women;  and  notwithftanding  the  holy 
example  of  Metuale  priefts,  afFe&ion- 
ate  hufbands  will,  even  in  fight  of 
fuch  profanation,  refufe  to   u   barter 

out 
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out  their  wives  to  their  friends  for  a 
month,  or  a  year/9  Tyrant  cuftom 
will  no  longer  fanclion  fuch  depravity  : 
women  will  be  allowed,  if  they  have 
energy,  to  exert  the  rights  of  equa- 
lity,, From  the  change  of  education,. 
and  the  improvement  of  morals,  they 
will  be  more  fecure  in  the  virtue  of 
the  mind,  than  if  guarded  by  the  walls,, 
bars,  and  eunuchs  of  a  Ferfianharam; 
and  if  the  (hade  of  an  ancient  German 
could  rife  again  upon  earth,  he  would 
confefs,  that  a  regenerated  world  will 
fondly  believe,  that,  in  the  breads  of 
\vToaien,  "  refide  a  fanftity  and  wifdom, 
more  than  human. " 
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SOLDIER  Y. 

THE  greater  portion  of  modern 
Europe  is  under  the  arbitrary 
government  of  princes  and  kings,  whof® 
infulated  dignity  is  protefted  by  nume- 
rous regiments  of  horfe  and  foot,  on 
the  frontiers  of  their  kingdoms,  and  by 
feleQ;  bodies  of  men,  attached  to  their 
perfons  by  greater  honours,  and  more 
extravagant  pay.  The  friend  of  hu- 
manity laments  the  condition  of  man, 
wretched  even  in  the  beft  organized 
ftates,  and  drops  a  tear  of  pity  upon 
the  millions  of  flaves,  the  fweat  of 
whofe  brow  is  extra£led,  in  a  thou- 

fand 
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fand  varied  fhapes,  to  feed  an  hungry 
tyrant,  and  the  luxurious  lords,  and 
gilded  dependants,  who  furround  him. 
The  philofopher,  who  boldly  hopes 
that  man,  capable  of  improvement 
under  a  virtuous  government,  may  one 
day  be  guided,  in  his  individual  and 
political  capacity,  by  the  powers  of 
reafon,  equally  defpifes  the  magnifi- 
cent throne  of  Ruffia,  though  fur- 
rounded  by  ten  thoufand  body  guards, 
and  the  little  fervile  imitation  of  fome 
fovereign  princes  of  Germany,  whofe 
domeftic  fervants,  clothed  in  military 
uniform,  play  the  foldier  before  the 
fancied  palace  of  their  mafters  *» 

The 

*  Many  of  the  fovereigns  of  Germany,  whofe 
revenues  fcarcely  equal  the  yearly  rents  of  fome 
Englifh  efquires,  but  whofe  anceftral  fame  is 
minutely  recorded  in  the  volumes,  or  fhields  of 
.heraldry,  endeavour  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  a  military  eftablifhment.  'Saxe  Gotha,  as  it  , 
gave  a  princefs  to  England,  muft  be  pan1  over  in 
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The  foldiers  of  Ruffia  are  allowed 
by  all  to  poffefs  little  of  the  compaf- 
fionate  fentiments  of  man;  and  where 
pity  might  have  reached  even  their 
breads,  the  commands  of  their  Imperial 
iniftrefsj  of  her  favourite  Potemkin,  or 
the  bloody  Suwarrof*,  have  pointed 
their  fabres  againft  the  breafts  of  the 
vanquished.       The    armies  of  Pruffia5 

which 

filence ;  but  within  the  influence  of  the  fury  of  war, 
lives  a  fovereign  prince,  whofe  rental  can  fcarcely 
fupport  a  chamberlain,  chancellor,  and  other 
officers  of  ftate,  and  whofe  effectual  forces,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were  eighteen, 
have  flnce  been  augmented  to  twenty-three.  The 
population  of  his  territories  is  very  thin;  and 
fmall  as  his  military  eftablimment,  his  fubjects 
complain  of  being  burdened  with  placemen,  pen* 
fioners,  a  general,  and  fubordinate  officers. 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  ha& 
ferved  in  her  body  guards,  and  was  prefent  at 
the  maffacre  o£  Ifmail,  that  General  Suwarrof  is 
a  kind-hearted  man  ;  and  that  he  reluctantly  exe- 
cuted the  fuperior  orders  of  Prince  Potemkin, 
Difobedience  might  have  been  puniftied  by  death, 
or  the  defarts  of  Siberia* 
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"which  are   formed  of  the  outcafts  of 
every  nation  of  Europe,  are  univer- 

fally  additied  to  rapine  and  plunder* ; 

and    though    they    did   not    wantonly 

murder    the    peaceable    peafants     of 

France, 

*  la  the  firfl:  campaign,  as  the  allied  and  emi- 
grant armies  did  not  fucceed  in  the  conqueft  of 
France,  they  mutually  reproached  each  other  with 
being  the  caufe.  The  emigrants  had  deceived 
the  allies  bv  their  affuranc.es  of  immediate  aid ; 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  attributed  the  failure  to 
the  plunders  and  ravages  of  the  allies,  which 
united  the  French.  The  Pruffians  were  particu- 
larly culpable:  they  even  broke  to  pieces  the 
ploughs,  for  the  paltry  value  of  the  iron ;  and,  by 
their  exceiTes,  increafedthe  mafs  of  their  enemies. 
One  inftance  of  feminine  valour  may  perhaps 
pleafe,  and  merit  the  applaufe  of  my  female  readers, 
A  ferocious  Vedette,  coming  near  a  folitary  cottage, 
difmounted,  and  was  fearching  for  plunder,  when 
the  plump-faced  matron,  and  her  daughter  entered 
the  houfe.  He  brutally  attempted  the  mother; 
ihe  cried  out — but,  alas  !  what  refinance  could  be 
made  to  an  armed  foldier  ? — The  daughter  walked 
peaceably  out  of  the  door,  and  drawnng  a  piftol 
from  the  faddle,  fecretly  returned,  and  blew  its 
contents  through  his  brains. 

M  6 
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France,  they  carefully  deprived  them 
of  every  comfort  of  life.  The  con- 
tingent and  fubfidized  troops  of  the 
German  empire,  whofe  pay  is  fmall, 
although  fome  of  their  princes  receive 
extravagant  douceurs  from  the  purfes 
of  England,  nearly  equal,  in  rapacity 
and  plunder,  their  dear  brothers  of 
Pruffia  and  Auftria.  The  Imperial 
foldiers,  who  receive  double  pay  in 
aBual  fervice,  compofed  of  the  Croats, 
Slavonians,  and  other  wild  barbarians 
of  the  Turkifli  frontier,  feel  little  of 
the  remorfe  of  civilized  beings :,  Csefar 
is  their  God  :  and  the  Carmagnols,  the 
rebel  devils,  the  enemies  of  God.  The 
little  humanity,  their  pity  might  ftiew 
to  an  infidel  Turk,  is  denied  to  the 
French  atheifts ;  and  thefe  pious  Key- 
ferfmen,  becaufe  the  Duke  of  York 
granted  honourable  conditions  to  the 
garrifon,  and  proteftion  of  property 
to    the    inhabitants,  of  Valenciennes, 

murmured 
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murmured  at  his  princely  generofity. 
They  had  expofed  their  lives  in  the 
attack  of  the  place,  and  modeftly 
expe£ling  its  plunder,  were  with  diffi- 
culty reftrained  from  violating  the 
conditions,  and  proving,  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  to  whom  juftly  belonged 
the  imputation  of  being  the  enemies 
of  domeftic  quiet,  of  property,  and 
focial  order. 

I  have  in  this  volume  mentioned 
the  little  difficulties  I  experienced 
among  the  Imperial  recruiters  in  Italy; 
and  the  chapter  of  enthufiafm  relates 
my  embarraffments  among  the  wild 
and  fufpicious  foldiers  of  France. 
But  I  have  been  as  much  folicited  to  en- 
ter the  fervice  of  that  puiffant  monarch, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  that  mod 
moral  of  men,  his  Majefty  of  Pruffia. 
The  Imperial  officers,  in  general,  dif- 

miffied 
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miffed  me  with  politenefs,  whenever  a* 
recruiter  attacked  my  liberty  j  but  at 
the  caftle  of  Chamberry,   a  giant  Ger- 
man officer,  then  on   guard,  degraded 
his  military  honour  to  aft  the  infamous  . 
part  of  a  crimp.      So  anxious  are  all 
the  cc  regular  powers 3?  of  -Europe    to 
augment  the  ftrength   of  their  forces^.. 
that  the  fafety  of  the -pedeftrian  travel- 
ler is  continually  endangered.    Wicked 
as  the  French  are,    and  though    they, 
have   fubverted   and    deftroyed  many 
well  eftablifhed    notions   of  right  and: 
wrong3  they  did  not,  for  the  fake  of  a 
recruit,    invade    the    liberty    of    the 
foreigner ;  nor  do  they  now  fwell  the 
mafs  of  their  requifitions  by  the  indif- 
criminate    reception    of    refugees    or 
deferters.     They  are  convinced,  and 
they  everywhere  fay,  to  the  wretched, 
apoftate  from  the  caufe  of  kings,  that 
they  can  defend  their  infant  liberty,, 

without 
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without   the  miferable    expedients   of 
encouraging  defertion  #. 

In  France,  even  in  the  year  if§if 
when  the  patriots  were  jealous  of 
every  ftranger,  I  always  received  the 
greateft  civility  from  the  officers  and 
foldiers  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  If 
I  expofed  myfelf  in  the  fearch  of  cu~ 
riofities,  to  any  difagreeable  embarraff- 
ments,  I  could  not  blame  the  foldiers, 
as  in  the  adventure  of  Befanc^on,  for 
difcharging  the  duties  of  their  office* 
I  was  once  only  folicited  to  engage  in 
France,  nor  do  I  recollect,  that  I  ever 
faw  a  recruiting  party  in  the  country. 
It  was,   indeed,  entirely  unneceffary, 

for 

*  This  is,  I  believe,  the  prefent  cafe  with  the 
republican  armies ;  and  many  deferters  have  been 
either  fent  back  with  difgrace,  or  committed  to 
prifon,  as  if  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  I 
am  aware  of  the  extravagant  rewards  offered  in 
the  nrft  campaign  by  the  convention  ;  but  they  did 
not  then  know  their  own  force. 
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for  if  the  affembly  could  be  proteQed 
by  the  national  guards,  who  everywhere 
joyfully,  and.  in  immenfe  numbers, 
enregiftered  their  names  in  the  mili- 
tary books  of  the  municipality,  they 
would  never  purchafea  by  extravagant 
bounties,  as  under  the  old  regimen,, 
what  was  as  well  bought  for  five  fous*. 
As  I  never  witneifed  in  France,*  the 
fplendid  glories  of  the  abfolute  monar- 
chy, I  know  not  the  much  lamented 
days,  that  are  paft — gone — and  gone 
for  ever;  but  in  the  year  1791,  though 
I  travelled  on  foot,  and  expofed  my- 
felf  to  the  fortunes  of  the  roads,  I  was 
only  once  folicited  to  inlift;  it  was 
near  the  town  of  Phalfcourg,  when  I 
accidently  was  joined  by  two  foldiers, 

who 

*  I  know  not,  if  this  was  the  fum  decreed  tor 
all  national  volunteers,  throughout  the  country; 
but  at  Chateau-Thierry,  five  fous  were  paid  to 
every  man,  who  Infcribed  his  name  as  a  national 
guard;  and  "this  fum  was  given,  as  a  man  ex- 
plained, to  drink  to  the  nation. 
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who  belonged  to  that  garrifon  :  among 
a  number  of  indifferent  queftions,  and 
enquiries  into  the  ftate  and  politics  of 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  where  I 
told  them  I  had  been,  and  fufpecting 
me  to  be  an  Imperial  foldier,  or  de- 
ferter,  one  of  them  afked,  Monjieur  ne 
voudroit  il  pas  changer  [on  '  epee  ?  I 
replied,  Non  !  and  did  not  hear  ano- 
ther word  of  the  kind.  We  continued 
to  walk  together,  till  we  reached  the 
gates  of  the  fortification;  and  when 
the  officer,  who  read  over  my  paiTeport, 
and  took  down  my  name,  ordered  a 
foldier  to  condu£l  me  to  the  Grand 
Guard,  they  very  gracioufly  wifhed 
their  new  companion  a  good  journey. 

But  under  the  old  government  of 
France  exifted  a  diftinft  fpecies  of 
foldiery,  called  Cavaliers  de  Mare- 
chaujfee,  equally  the  terror  of  the  good 
and   the   bad^    the    robber,    and    the 

honed 
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honeft  traveller;  and  who,  being  au- 
thorized to  demand  the  fight  of  the 
pafFeport,  too"  often  exercifed  their 
duty  with  cruelty  and  caprice,  The 
pra&icewas  not  confined  to  France  : 
even  iia  the  cantons"  of  Switzerland*, 
but  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,, 
and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,,- 
they  have  patroles  of  this  kind.  In 
France-,,  they  parade  on  horfeba'ck,, 
gorgeoufly  arrayed,  enormous  fabre, 
large  piftols,  anclftrong  carabine  :  and 
fometimes  on  the  frontiers,  two  toge- 
ther jealoufly  Hop  the  natives,  or  the 
foreigners,  who,  they  think,  are  leaving 
the  kingdom.  They  were  courteous 
and  polite,  or  rough  and  favage,  as  it 
fuited  their  humour,  or  the  tinge  of 
their  mind:  honeft  and  gay,  jealous 
and  fufpicious  in  a  moment;  and  if 
the  traveller  had.  this  time  been  "per- 
mitted to  pafs  oi\  he  could  not  depend 
that,  in  the  next  half  hour,  a  Ihower 

of 
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of  rain^  a  cold  wind,  or  the  uneafinefs, 
or  (tumbling  of  his  horfe,  might  deter- 
mine him  to  return,  and  conduct  the 
poor  traveller  to  the  next  Intendant. 

I  have  elfewhere  find,  that  wepaiTed- 
in  France,  as  far  as  Soiffons,  without 
a  paffeport;  and  even. in  the  great  city 
of  Amiens,  we  did  not  experience  the 
leaft  moleftation.  But  our  happinefs 
was  interrupted  for  the  firft  time,  as 
we  were  repofing  near  the  road  fide, 
by  a  man  on  horfeback.  ignorant  of 
the  cuftoms  of  the  continent,  we  did 
not  know  the  elevated  dignity  of  this 
tyrant :  we  neither  feared  his  power, 
nor  his  malevolence;  and  my  compa- 
nion paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
enquiries,  till  a  countryman  on. horfe- 
back admonifhed  us  for  our  indiffe- 
rence, and  with  a  fhake  of  his  head 
told  us,  he  was  un  Cavalier  de  Mare- 
chaujie.  His  queftions  led  my  compa- 
nion 
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Bion  to  conclude/ that  a  paffeport  was 
neceffary ;  and  hearing  the  frequent 
repetition  of '  pajfe^  I  {tumbled,  in  my 
Englifh  obfervations  to  my  fellow-tra- 
veller, upon  the  ufe  of  the  word  paffe- 
port. The  patrole  repeated  the  word, 
and,  as  I  was  informed,  infilled  that  I 
fliould  anfwer  his  queftions.  Non ! 
non  !  did  not  fatisfy  him;  and  after 
exercifing  all  his  art  and  ingenuity 
upon  me,  to  extra£t  a  more  full  anfwer, 
he  was  convinced,  it  was  really  my 
ignorance  of  his  language,  that  made 
me  fhew  the  open-mouthed  ftare  of  an 
ideot.  He  turned  to  the  peafant,  who 
had  warned  us  of  the  cavalier's  dig- 
nity, and  gravely  obferved,  that  "  he 
was  very  tall  not  to  have  learnt 
French. "  The  tyrant  prepared  to 
depart :  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
take  lis  with  him ;  but  he  affured  us, 
that  when  we  arrived  at  Mondidier, 
we  fhould  undergo  a  long  examina- 
tion*. 
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tion.  We  avoided  this  great  embar- 
raffment,  by  leaving  the  road  at  Mo- 
reuil  ;  but  the  incident  made  fuch  art 
impreffion  upon  us,  that  we  carefully 
avoided  the  great  roads ;  and  by  a 
ftrange  contradiftion,  confidering  the 
villages  and  defencelefs  cabarets  more 
fecure  than  fortified  towns,  we  did 
not  approach  one,  till  we  entered  the 
walls  of  SoifTons. 

Some  months  expired,  when  I  had 
learnt  fo  much  of  the  French,  as  was 
fufficientto  continue  a  converfation  in 
ihort  and  broken  fentences,  uttered 
with  caution,  and  {lowly  tranflated 
from  my  Englifh  thoughts.,  that  I 
began  to  relate  our  firft  difagreeable 
rencontre  upon  the  roads.  Though  in 
my  mind,  there  ftill  exifted  too  much 
of  the  old  fyftem  of  ftavery,  the  pea- 
fants  were  happy,  that  they  could  now 
travel  fo  little  moleaed,  and  the  no- 
blcffe,  or  the  ariftocratical  rich,  la- 
mented, 
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merited,  that  the  canaille  had  obtained 
inch    licentious    liberties.       "  Now/9   ' 
faid  the  peafants,  cc  we  can  travel,  and 
we  do  not  fear  the  Marechaufie ;  but 
once  we  could  not  flit  for  them;  "  and 
putting  their  hands  andwrifts  together, 
to  fhew  how  he  hand-cuffed  them,  they 
threw  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  drug- 
ging   up,   exclaimed,   that   they  were 
toujour s    comme    ca.      This    expreffive 
gefticulation    was   frequently   prelimi- 
nary to  a  more  general  converfation ; 
the  mifery  of  flavery,  the  oppreffions  of 
the   feudal   law,    the   tyranny    of   the 
military,  and  the  rapacity  of  farmers- 
general,  drew  forth  tears   from  every 
eye,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  which 
the  heart  of  a  peafant  might  be  per- 
mitted to  dilate ;  and  what   free-born 
Englifhman,     thought     I,    will     ever 
attempt  to  wither  the  expanding  bud 
of  liberty,    and  again  confign  a   gay, 
happy,  and   a  brave    nation,    to   their 
former  wretched  condition.     Millions 

are 
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are  now  made  happy  and  free  :  they 
work  for  themfelves  :  the  labour  of 
the  day  is  no  longer  fucceeded  by  the 
feudal  fervices  of  the  night :  the  dame 
of  the  village  caftle  rnuft  now  fupport., 
as  well  as  the  peafant's  wife;  the  croak- 
ing, of  the  frogs. 

The  French  officers  and  foldiers,  in 
general,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
courteous  attention  to  an  Englishman; 
but  at  Pavia,  we  experienced  from  an 
officer  the  fame  brutal  treatment  we 
might  have  expecied,  and  indeed/often 
received,  from  the  common  Imperial 
foldier.  The  national  guards  were 
not,  however,  fo  complaifant  as  the 
troops  of  the  line  :  liberty  may  gene- 
rate fome  unfocial  difpofitions,  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  military  (but  of  thefe 
there  are  few)  partake  rather  of  the 
ftern  feverity  of  Germany,  than  of 
the  politenefs  of  the  French. 


At 
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At  Zurich,  we  arrived  with  the  boat, 
that  conveys  the  letters  from  Rapperf- 
will ;  and  as  we  told  the  guard  at  the 
Watergate,  that  we  fhould  leave   the 
town  after  breakfaft,  he  permitted  us 
to  pafs  on.     My  companion  and  I  were 
finally  to    feparate    here;  but  fearing 
that  my  authenticated  copy  of  our  paffe- 
port  would  not  be  fufficrent  to  affure 
my  fafety,  and  wifhing,  that  it  fhould 
be  further  attefted  by  the  officer  of  the 
Grand  Guard,  I  went   there  to  defire 
that  favour.     Some  rumours  had  ar- 
rived there  that  morning  ;  but  why  he 
fhould  fufpeQ:  me  as  a  dangerous  man, 
I    could  never  difcover.      He  fent  a 
foldier  for  my  companion;  and  when 
he    arrived,   -notwithftanding   our    re- 
prefentations,  and  our  want  of  break- 
faft, he  ordered  a  guard  to  condu£t  us 
to  the  gate.     The  foldier  was,  how- 
ever, kinder  than  his  officer ;  and  as 
I  told  him,  we  intended  to    feparate, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  Lucerne,  and 

■     -the 
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the  canton  of  Underwaldt,  he  entered 
the  guard-houfe  of  the  gate  ;  and  hav- 
ing enquired,  and  written  down  the  vil- 
lages on  the  road,  whofe  names  he  was 
convinced  I  could  not  know,he  gave  me 
the  paper,  and  conduced  me  to  a  con- 
fiderabie  diftance  beyond  the  glacis. 

I  had  frequent  occafion  to  admire 
the  politenefs  o£  French  foldiers, 
upon  which,  indeed,  they  highly  pique 
themfelves ;  and  as  this  observation 
might  and  did  befriend  me,  I  fre- 
quently repeated  it  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Mon  pauvre  enfant  !  faid  the 
benevolent  hoftefs  at  Blamont,  "  you 
have  feen  all  the  foldiers  of  the  em- 
pire :"  I  replied,  Cf  Yes!  but  the 
French  are  more  polite,  plus  braves, 
than  the  Germans."  Violently  inter- 
rogating, Ji !  fhe  ran  out,  communi- 
cated this  wonderful  intelligence  to 
her  hufband  ;  and  three  warm-hearted 
patriots,  returning  with  her,  afked  me 

Vol..  I.  N  many 
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many  queflions  of  the  liberty  of  France 
and  England,  of  their  comparative  . 
refources,  of  the  vaft  accumulation 
of  the  public  debts,  and  of  their 
extent  and  population.  I  believe  I 
anfwered  them  very  accurately  ;  and 
pulling  out  the  chart  of  France,  told 
them,  that  England  was  only  a  third 
of  the  nation.  La  carte  de  la  France! 
I  fhewed  them  Strafbourg,  Luneville, 
and  Nancy,  and,  at  their  earneft  feli- 
citation, I  pointed  out  Paris,  and  foon 
convinced  them  all,  I  was  a  "  philo- 
fcphe,  et  bon  patriot*." 

In  the  campaign  of  1793,  when  the 
Britifti  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
feveral  coups  de  mainy  and  had  deferv edly 
obtained  the  applaufe  of  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  the  fame  and  valour  of  their 
exploits  was  the  theme  of  converfation 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The 
bigot,  who  lamented  they  were  here- 
ctis,  admitted,  as   they    were  fighting 

for 
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for  the  church,  that  however  they  were 
brave  ;  and  their  beauty  and  handfome 
accoutrements  had  reached  the  ears, 
and  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  women. 
Many,  who  had  not  feen  the  Britifh, 
nor  knew,  that  we  were  of  that  na- 
tion, enquired  after  the  belles  troupes 
des  Anglois.  At  a  little  diftance  from 
Namur,  during  the  mid-day  heat,  we 
refrefhed  ourfelves  at  a  cabaret ;  and 
as  we  were  fettling  our  little  bill, 
among  other  monies,  I  gave  the  girl 
an  Englifh  halfpenny,  to  which  fhe 
ohje&ed,  as  it  would  not  pafs  in  that 
country.  I  infifted  it  was  good ;  but 
fhe  thought  it  was  as  bad  as  the  Pruf- 
fian  money,  and  would  take  it  for  no 
more  than  half  the  value.  I  was  wil- 
ling, but  told  her  again,  it  was  good 
money,  and  the  money  of  my  coun- 
try ;  (he  eagerly  enquired  of  what 
country,  and  I  replied  England.  She 
immediately  began  a  long  defultory 
ftory  about  the  Englifh  :  on  diti  que — 
N  2  on 
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on  dit—on  dit— -till  we  were  heartily 
tired  of  her  hearfays — (he  wiflied  to 
fee  the  Englifh  troops — and  after 
another  long  firing  of  on  dit,  demanded 
if  they  were  not  de  belles  troupes.  As 
fhe  feenied  fo  very  anxious  to  behold 
thefe  favourite  foldiers,  I  infinuated, 
that  her  lover  was  perhaps  of  that 
nation  :  no — hut  fhe  loved  the  Englifh 
troops— troops  alone  could  fatisfy  her. 
As  an  Englifhman,  I  flattered  myfelf, 
I  might  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
her  heart ;  but  nothing  could  efface 
the  impreffion  of  Englifh  troops.  A 
Bourgeois5  addreffes  were  quite  une 
autre  chofe ;  and  though  the  citadel 
might  have  yielded  to  the  ponderous 
arguments  of  a  naked  fabre,  the  out- 
works were  inaccefTible  to  the  peace- 
able approach  of  a  citizen. 
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CHAP,    XII 


ANTIQUITIES. 

TTN  the  greater  number  of  travels, 
&  antiquities  occupy  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  volumes:  fome 
ftudioufly  compile  from  former  wri- 
ters, and  minutely  defcribing  many 
vaft  monuments  of  paft  fplendour, 
which  perhaps  no  longer  exift,  fre- 
quently make  the  traveller  deviate 
from  his  journey  to  behold,  if  he  can 
difcover  them,  the  rare  productions 
of  art.  At  the  city  of  Avignon  I 
haftened,  with  the  moft  eager  curio- 
fity,  to  the  chapel  of  to  con- 
template and  admire  the  monument 
N  3  of 
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of  Laura,  which  the  book  of  travels  I 
then   carried  mentioned  with  extacy; 
and  after  reading   the  verfes,  which  it 
feid  Francis   the  firft  had  written,  and 
inscribed  upon  the   tomb,    my  friend 
of  Corfu  fondly  recalled  to  his  imagi- 
nation  all   the   glories  and  poetry   of 
Petrarch's    age.     As   he  had  enjoyed 
and  adored  the  verfes  of  the  unhappy 
lover,  he  anticipated  with  rapture  the 
pleafures  of  beholding  this  confecrated 
tomb;  but  when  we  arrived,  and  having 
enquired  for  it,  were  conduced  into 
a  yard,  and  feeing  only  a  fmall  broken 
flab,  without  infcription,  which  might 
as  well  have   celebrated  the  loves   of 
Maria  Louifa,  as  of  Laura,  the  Greek 
lifting  up  his  hands,  curfed  the   book 
that  had  deceived  us ;  but  feeing  a  fine 
portrait  of  jefus  Chrift,  he  was   gra- 
dually tranquillized, and  acknowledged 
M..  Chrift  a  philofopher,— the  firft  of 
philofophers. 

At 
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At  Avignon  I  left  my  companions, 
and  crofling  the  Rhone  to  Villeneuve, 
thence  proceeded  through  a  rich  vine 
country,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pont 
du  Gard.  This  immenfe  bridge,  which 
by  fome  modern  additions  to  the 
loweft  arcade,  affords  a  paflage  for 
waggons,  was  deftined  to  convey  water 

from  the  fountain  of  — to    Nif- 

mes  ;  and  as  the  Romans  were  ignorant 
that   water,    if  confined   in   pipes   and 
not    expofed    to    external    air,    would 
rife  to  its  level  at   any   diflance  from 
the  fountain,  they  had  carried  it  along 
a  gently  inclined  plain  for  many  miles, 
for  the   ufe   of  the   military  ftation  of 
Nifmes.     Between    the    fountain    and 
the  city    was,    unfortunately   for   the 
opprefTed    provincials,     interpofed    a 
deep  narrow  valley,  along  which  runs 
the  river  Gard;   but  as  the  wealth  of 
kingdoms  was  ever  profufely  fpent  to 
adminifter  to  the  caprice  and  luxury 

N  4  of 
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of  a  military  governor,  Roman  ty- 
ranny* commanded,  and  provincial 
induftry  erefted  over  the  valley  an 
immenfe  acquedu6t  of  three  arcades, 
nobly  fublime  and  awful.  The  loweft 
bridge  is  formed,  with  the  mod  ma  fly 
ftones,  into  five  arches  :  the  middle 
arcade  confifts  of  ten  ;  and  the  higheft, 
along  whofe  hollow  and  roofed  chan- 
nel   ran    the   water   of    the  fountain, 

confifts, 

*  Mankind  are  ever  extolling  the  vail  and 
magnificent  works  of  the  Romans;  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  admire  the  public  works,  def- 
tined  for  public  convenience,  than  thofe  immenfe 
buildings  which  flattered  the  vanity,  or  contri- 
buted folely  to  the  luxury  or  amufement  of  a 
lazy  populace.  The  projectors  of  the  New  River, 
and  of  canals,  or  even  the  proprietors,  if  their 
patriotifm  can  be  abftracted  from  intereft,  de- 
ferve  the  praife  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  more 
than  the  generous  founders  of  amphitheatres,  &c. 
Befides,  we  fhould  reflect,  that  every  grand  difplay 
of  Roman  munificence  was  as  clofely  cemented 
by  the  fweat,  perhaps  by  the  blood,  of  tile  provin- 
cials, as  the  fweet  tafte  of  modern  Europe  is  grati- 
fied by  the  labour  of  the  negroes. 
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confifts,  on  account  of  the  greater 
diflance  of  the  fplid  ground,  on  one 
fide  of  thirty-fix  or  thirty-feven  fmall 
arches,  all  prefenting  to  the  eye  a 
dark  majeftic  ruin. 

Thence  I  followed  the  road  to  the 
city  of  Nifmes ;  and  though  fatigued 
with  a  four  league  walk  in  a  dry  foil, 
and  under  a  burning  fun,  the  noife  of 
the  drums,  and  the  happy  countenance 
of  the  Sunday  holiday  makers,  enli- 
vened and  refrefhed  my  fpirits  without 
the  aid  of  wine.  The  gay  inhabitants 
were  celebrating,  with  rapturous  en- 
thufiafm,the  conftitution  of  1791 ;  and 
though  long  detained  by  the  difplay  of 
military  manoeuvres,  and  though  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  quickened 
by  mufic  and  ga-ira,  I  calmly  retired 
to  vifit  and  contemplate  the  v  ft  and 
filent  remains  of  antiquity,  and  at  night 
mixed  with  the  feftive  dance.  Near 
N  5  to 
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to  a  fountain. and  bafon,  which  anti- 
quarians believe  to  have  been  built  by 
Marius,  after  he  fled  from  the  great 
theatre  of  Rome  and  the  profcriptions 
of  Sylla,  is  an  elegant  temple  of 
Diana  ;N  at  each  corner  of  a  fquare,  in 
the  front  of  the  temple,  are  placed 
four  marble  coloffal  ftatues  of  the 
feaforis,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  bafon  ftatues  of  Diana,  her  at- 
tendants, and  hunting  dogs.  The 
interior  prefents  a  confufed  number 
of  altars,  or  ftones  of  facrifice,  in- 
fcribed  with  the  devout  names  of  con- 
fuls  and  pro-confuls,  plunderers,  and 
oppreifors  of  the  brave  Gauls ;  who^ 
hoped,  perhaps,  by  thefe  fmall  a£ls  of 
attention  to  the  Gods  to  expiate  the 
crimes  they  daily  committed  on  earth. 
The  ftones  were  too  large  to  be 
ftolen;  but  the  eagle-eyed  Janitors 
watched  my  conduct  with  the  moft 
marked  fufpicion;   and    the  national 

foldier, 
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foldier,  who  flood  guard  at  a  fmall 
diftance,  coming  nearer,  and  liflening 
to  my  queftions,  dropt  a  fufpicion  of 
that  Monfieur's  patriotifm.  I  then 
however  wore  the  national  cockade; 
and  as  I  difplayed  this  fallacious  em- 
blem of  the  inward  man,  and  as  a  few 
words  of  complaifance  will,  in  fome 
cafes,  obliterate  an  unfavourable  im- 
preffion,  each  minute  enquiry,  with 
the  frequent  ufe  of  ces  braves  Romains 
ces  amis  de  la  liberte,  foon  con- 
vinced him  of  my  honeft  civifm.  I 
defired  a  little  boy  to  fhew  me  Its 
Arenes;  they  all  faid  I  could  not 
miftake :  voila  ce  gros  batiment!  but 
when  I  left  them,  and  acknowledged 
my  infinite  obligations  for  their  polite 
attentions,  they  kindly  profeffed  their 
readinefs  to  ferve  a  foreigner  but  pri- 
vately fhrugged  aftonifhment  at  my  fin- 
gular  curiofity :  and  fome  dreaded  like 
N  6  the 
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the  ignorant  Egyptians,  that  it  was   a 
cover  for  fome  lefs  holy  purpofe. 

As  I  was  advancing  from  the  gar- 
dens, with  eager  ftep,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  though  I  had 
their  vaft  majefty  in  fight,  my  atten- 
tion was  fuddenly  attracted  and  capti- 
vated by  an  elegant  temple,  which, 
upon  enquiry,  I  afterwards  difcovered 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans ; 
and  though  in  many  places  fpoiled  by 
an  intermixture  of  modern  architec- 
ture, it  prefents  to  the  eye  the  moft 
perfecl  fymmetry.  I  have  neither 
ftudied,  nor  have  I  any  particular  pre- 
dile&ion  for  the  remains  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  lingular  beauties  and  fimple 
elegant  defign  of  the  maifon  quarree, 
drew  my  attention  for  fome  time  from 
the  awful,  grand,  and  majeftic  amphi- 
theatre before  me.  A  great  wall  pre- 
vented 
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vented  my  more  clofe  obfervation; 
but  as  my  clothes  were  not  too  fump- 
tuous  to  create  a  fear  for  them,  too 
fordid  to  encourage  any  hungry  attor- 
ney to  profecute  me  for  the  trefpafs, 
and  beneath  the  wife  rage  of  a  civilian, 
I  climbed  the  wall,  which  divided  me 
and  the  profane  property  of,  perhaps, 
fome  Jam-culotte  from  the  holy  de- 
mefnes  of  the  church;  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  this  elegant  temple, 
fupported  and  adorned  by  Ionic  colo- 
nades,  1  directed  my  fteps  to  the 
building,  which  I  firft  moft  anxioufly 
wifhed  to  fee. 

But  I  know  not  which  ftruck  me 
moft,  the  awful  and  dark  majefty  of 
the  outfide,  whofe  Coloffal  and  Tufcan 
architecture  was  fo  much  contralled 
with  the  elegant  and  neat  forms  of  the 
temple  of  Plotina — the  numerous  vo- 
mitories, or  the  immenfe  oval  arena, 

which, 
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which,,  though  fpoiled  with  houfes  and 
(tables,  imagination  (till  brightened 
into  fome  faint  correfpondence  with 
the  maffy  walls.  I  had  read  of  the 
Colifeum,  whofe  numerous  feats  could 
accommodate  eighty  thoufand  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  had  imagined  the 
vaftnefs  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but 
though  my  ideas  of  extent  were  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  fpeftators, 
I  had  formed  a  very  imperfe6t  model 
of  its  fublimity  and  awful  grandeur,. 
The  immenfe  rough-hewn  blocks  of 
marble,  upon  which  had  once  promif- 
cuoufly  fat  the  Roman  citizens  and 
provincials,  and  perhaps,  in  fucceffive 
times,  the  humbled  Marius,  and  the 
victorious  Caefar,  and  which  now  only; 
ferved  to  attraft  the  wandering  fteps 
of  a  few  barbarous  Britain's  or  fubtle 
Gauls,  were  long  memorials  of  the 
inftability  of  human  grandeur.  I  re- 
collected, but  with  little  fatisfaction,- 

the 
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the  numerous  viciffitudes  of  the  for- 
tunes and  happinefs  of  the  people  of 
Nifmes,  fmce  the  ere&ion  of  this 
buildings — alternately  a  prey  to  the 
rapacity  of  military  governors,  Gothic 
and  Saracen  plunderers,  and  finally 
oppreffed,  under  the  "  mild  govern- 
ment of  France/'  by  proud  lords  and 
farmers  generals.  Awakened  from 
this  melancholy  reverie  by  the  noife 
of  drums,  I  accompanied  the  foldiers 
to  the  gardens,  and  mixed  with  the 
many  happy  groups  of  dancers. 

The  next  morning  I  continued  my 
journey  to  Aries  ;  and  though  I  finally 
obtained  a  billet  de  logement  from  the 
officers  of  the  municipality,  I  was 
fufpe£ted  by  them,  and  they  were 
fufpefted  by  me,  to  be  favourable  to 
ariftocracy.  The  amphitheatre  here  is 
larger  than  that  at  Nifmes;  but  only 
two   rows  of  feats   remain   complete. 

Horfes 
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Horfes  and  cows  now  occupy  that 
facred  ground,  which  was  honoured 
or  dishonoured  by,  the  Roman  citizens, 
whom  prudence,  accident,  and  courage 
elevated  to  the  high  rank  of  domino  s 
terrarum>  and  whole  bones  have  here 
found  a  common  grave  in  the  Elyfian 
fields  with  the  chriffians  of  the  early 
ages.  In  the  municipal  houfe,  which 
neceffity  obliged  me  to  vifit,  are  de- 
pofited  many  ancient  ftalues,  a  marble 
Efculapius,  with  a  fcaly  writhed  fer- 
pent ;  and  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
an  obeliik  of  granite,  brought  from 
Egypt,  upon  which  the  devout  patri- 
otifm  of  the  democrats  has  inferibed 
la  nation,  la  lot,  et  le  roi,  adorns  the 
grand  place. 

At   the  city  of  Befan^on  my  book 
of  travels  and   curiofities  directed  my 
particular  attention  to  the  citadel,  the 
hill  of  Chamars,  the   plain  of  Chan- 
da  ne, 
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dane,  a  triumphal  arch  of  Aurelian, 
and  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  cathoe- 
dral.  An  immenfe  Imperial  eagle 
ftretched  forth  its  wings  to  fupport 
the  holy  bible :  a  rnaffy  fculpture,  in 
epifcopal  robes  and  with  mitred  front, 
infulted  a  naked  humble  Jefus,  which 
laid  beneath  his  haughty  fervant  •  and 
the  fimplicity  of  the  chriftian  religion 
was  every  moment  outraged  by  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  worfhip.  In 
the  laborious  afcent  to  the  citadel,  I 
amufed  and  refted  myfelf  a  moment  in 
the  examination  of  the  triumphal  arch, 
refrefhed  my  exhaufted  fpirits  with 
the  vivifying  application  of  holy  water, 
and  inftrufted  and  improved  my  mind 
with  the  long  and  elaborate  falfities  of 
monumental  infcriptions.  On  the  head 
of  the  citadel  my  imagination  pro- 
jefted  a  more  minute  examination  of 
the  curiofities  of  this  tov/n  ;  like  Ac- 
teon,  I  was  tempted   to  intrude   into 

Chandane;^ 
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Chandane;    and   after    obferving   the 
private  anmfements  of  the  attendants 
of  Diana,  I  intended  to  have  afcended 
the  hill  of  Mars.     Bat   our   brighteft 
dreams   of  happinefs,   and    airy  fancy 
are    frequently    blafted    by    the   moil 
trifling   incidents  :   I  had  trefpaffed  in 
my  holy  curiofity  upon  facred  ground  ; 
and  I   expiated  my   facrilegious  crime 
by  a  few   hours  detention,  fome  per-* 
fonal  danger,  and   many  days  fufpen-. 
fion  of  the  creative  powers  of  imagi- 
nation* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


SOLITUDE. 

THE  mind,  which  is  inceffantly 
agitated  with  the  bufinefs  and 
cares  of  the  world,  and  is  by  its  inter- 
courfe  fullied  and  corrupted,  fhould 
be  frequently  relaxed  by  retirement; 
nor  can  any  thing  tend  more  effeftu- 
ally  to  purify  the  affeftions  of  the 
heart  and  the  mind,  than  the  fecret 
examinations  of  condu£t  in  occafional 
folitude,  where,  abftrafted  from  the 
vices  and  cares  of  the  world,  we  may 
contemplate  the  uncertainty  of  human 
enjoyments,  and  prepare  the  mind  and 
heart  to  oppofe  with  firmnefs  thevicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune.  After  the  various 
pleafures  and  cares  of  the  day,  after 
being    fatigued  with    the   fociety  and 

bulV 
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bufy  hum  of  men,  the   mind  repofes 
with  confolatory  fatisfaftion  near  the 
dead  fiience  of  a  fequeftered  cloifter, 
upon  a  lonely  mountain,  or  under   an 
awful  grove,  refle&s  upon   the  tranf-. 
aftions    of    the   day,    or   of  paft   life, 
projeQs  new  and  more  virtuous  modes 
of  aftion,  and  anticipates,  perhaps  with 
airy  delufions,  the   fuperior  happine'fs 
and   enjoyments  of  to-morrow.     But 
becaufewe  fometimes  delight  in  retire- 
ment, and  as  the  mind  is  moil  confeff- 
edly  purified  by  its  folitary  converfa- 
tions  with  itfelf,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  gloomy  devotion  of  a  mo- 
naftic  life.     Thefe  inftitutions,  if  we 
may    judge    from   the   experience    of 
many   centuries,   are   no  way  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.    The  inhabitants  of 
convents    have    too     frequently   been 
immured  by  an  unnatural  father,   that 
he  might  be   enabled  to  fupport  with 


greater 
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greater  fplendour  the  honours  of  his 
houfe;  or  perplexed  in  the  mazy  wild 
of  the  world,  they  have  (led  for  refuge 
from  its  cares,  or  to  fiielter  a  weal: 
underflanding  under  the  pious  credu- 
lity of  a  cowl.  The  hermitages  of 
Lucerne,  the  Rhine,  the  Moeufe,  or  the 
Mozelle,  are  filled  by  men,  who  are 
reclufe  from  profeffion,  and  who  fup~ 
port  an  idle  life  upon  the  benefaSlions 
and  labour  of  the  poor  believer;  but 
upon  the  mountains  and  lakes,  or  in 
the  narrow  vallies  of  the  Alps,  where 
innocence  ftill  holds  its  flippery  reign, 
and  as  much  above  the  failings  of 
humanity  as  above  the  common  level 
of  mankind,  the  friend  of  folitude  and 
nature  might  find  the  moft  delicious 
retreats.  At  the  chapel  of  William 
Tell,  he  might  hear  infant  children 
fing,  in  full  chorus,  fongs  in  praife 
of  their  warlike  anceftors.  Imagi- 
nation   would     recal     the    fufferings 

and 
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and    flavery    of    the    ancient    Swifs, 
and  the  pride   and   privileges  of  the 
nobleffe,  and  would  finally  embody  a 
few  hardy  venerable  fhades,  who  with 
their  knotted  Herculean  clubs  would 
cf  fight  all    their  battles    o'er  again," 
fhatter  the  fhining  helmets  of  Imperial 
Haves,  and  force  the  vanquished  friends 
of  tyranny  to  fecure  their  fafety  by  an 
ignominious   flight.      On   the   rock  of 
Meillerie,  he  might  recal  the  hovering 
genius    of   Rouffeau,    and    with    him 
anticipate  the  approaching   regenera- 
tion of  mankind;   or  in   the  ifland  of 
St.  Peter,  he  might  admire  "  the  banks 
of  the  lake    of  Bienne,   more    favage 
and  romantic   than  the  lake   of    Ge- 
neva;   and   which,   though   the   rocks 
and  the  woods  confine  it  more  clofely, 
is  no  lefs  charming.     If  the  obferver 
fees  lefs,  of   the  culture  of  fields  and 
vines,   fewer  houfes  and  cities,  he  fees 
more  natural  verdure,  more  meadows, 

the 
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the  fhady  afylum  of  thickets,  more  fre- 
quent contrafts,  and  more  happy  acci- 
dental beauties.     But  as  upon  its  banks 
there  are  no  roads  commodious  for  car- 
riages, it  is  little  frequented  by  travel- 
lers: but  to  the  folitary  and  contem- 
plating mind   it   is  highly  interefting. 
If  they  delight  to  be  intoxicated  with 
the  charms  of  nature,  and  to  meditate 
in  filence,  they  will  only  be  difturbed 
by  the  cries  of  eagles,  the  varied  notes 
of  birds,    and   the    noife    of  torrents 
falling     from     the    mountains.       This 
round  bafon  inclofes  two  fmall  iflands, 
one  inhabited  and  cultivated,  of  half 
a    league    circumference,    the    other 
fmaller,   defert,    and   untilled.        This 
ifland,  though  fo  little,  is  fo  varied  in 
its    earths   and   afpeft,    that    it    offers 
€very  kind  of  fituation,  and  is   capa- 
ble of   every  fort    of  culture.      Here 
are  found  fields,  vines,  woods,  orchards, 
rich  pafturage,  fhaded  by  thickets,  and 

bordered 
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bordered  with  fhrubs,  whofe  coolnefs 
is  increafed  by  the  air  of  the  water  s 
an  high  terrace,  planted  with  two 
rows  of  trees,  runs  along  the  length 
of  the  iiland,  and  in  the  middle  is  built 
a  fine  hall,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  banks  affemble  to 
dance  during  the  Sundays  of  vintage/' 

On  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
on  the  Savoy  or  Swifs  fide,  the  friend 
of  foiitude  might  alternately  indulge 
his  meditations  in  the  moll  fecluded 
retirements,  or  with  the  happy  fociety 
of  men  of  letters,  might  wander  in 
almoft  impervious  woods,  or  vifit  the 
fplendid  palaces  and  country  feats  of 
the  great ;  or,  if  feated  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  might  converfe  with  the  (hade 
of  Pliny,  and  learn  inftru£iion  from 
the  dea,d. 
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